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Clearing the Issues 

The article on page 11 of this num¬ 
ber entitled “The Humane Approach 
in the Education of the Deaf” is a re¬ 
print of a speech delivered by Super¬ 
intendent William J. McClure of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf at Cin¬ 
cinnati before the performance of the 
play, “The Red Lamp.” With a large 
number of hearing persons in the audi- 
eence, many of whom had had no previ¬ 
ous contact with the deaf, Mr. McClure 
was asked to explain some of the facts 
about the deaf. A noted educator, and 
one who has spent his entire life among 
the deaf, he is thoroughly acquainted 
with their problems and with their own 
attitude toward the efforts to solve their 
problems. 

Mr. McClure has pointed out two of 
the most commonly misunderstood of 
all the arguments pertaining to the deaf. 
One is the widely prevailing impression 
that the deaf are opposed to oral in¬ 
struction, and the other is an equally 
common tendency to look upon state 
residential schools for the deaf as “sign 
schools” because the sign language is 
the method of communication generally 
used among the pupils in these schools. 

The actual attitude of the deaf regard¬ 
ing the oral method of instruction is that 
U should be used with those who can 
benefit from it, but they maintain that 
other methods should be provided for 
(hose who are unable to make satisfac¬ 
tory progress under oral methods. In 
other words, they are opposed to any 
one single method forced upon all the 
pupils, regardless of their individual 
differences. They are opposed to any 
theory that the sign language should be 
eliminated, for the sign language re¬ 
mains their only means of fluent com¬ 
munication. 

The fact that pupils at the schools 
converse in the sign language has given 
rise to the impression that the schools 
are “sign schools,” giving instruction 
by means of the sign language to the 
exclusion of the oral approach. The 
fact is. these schools teach by the oral 
method as efficiently as do anv other 
schools, and where the oral method fails, 
they have other methods. A school em¬ 
ploying a variety of methods is said to 
be using the combined system, and it 
is the combined system which has the 
support of the deaf and their organiza¬ 
tions. 

It is good to have men like Super¬ 
intendent McClure making these facts 
known to the general public. 

Automobile Drivers' Laws 

Ohio is the only state in which the 
deaf have an official organization look¬ 


ing after their rights to drive auto¬ 
mobiles. The deaf drive with the same 
skill as other people, and they own 
automobiles in the same proportions as 
other people, but every once in a while 
someone comes up to question their 
right to drive. From time to time, legis¬ 
lation is proposed to deny licenses to 
drivers who are deaf. It was to forestall 
such efforts, and to educate the public 
as to the abilities of the deaf, that the 
Ohio Deaf Motorists’ Association was 
organized years ago. It has kept records 
on deaf drivers and it has kept alert to 
legislative trends, protecting for the 
deaf of Ohio their rights to drive. 

Casper B. Jacobson, secretary of the 
Ohio Deaf Motorists’ Association, has 
compiled a list of laws pertaning to deaf 
drivers in all states wher& information 
was available. The list is published in 
this number of The Silent Worker. 
All state associations of the deaf would 
do well to preserve it as reference ma¬ 
terial. 

It will be seen that no information 
was received from California. A recent 
investigation made by officials of the 
California Association of the Deaf, and 
others, has resulted in the discovery that 
the California Vehicle Code has speci¬ 
fied for close to twenty years that ap¬ 
plicants for drivers’ licenses must sub¬ 
mit to a hearing test. For some reason, 
the law has never been enforced as far 
as the deaf are concerned. They apply 
for and receive drivers’ licenses on the 
same basis as anyone else, and they 
maintain safety records as good as those 
of anyone else. 

The California Association has 
started an effort to have the Code 
amended so as to exclude the hearing 
test requirement. Ohio has its Motorists’ 
Association because it has no official 
state association of the deaf, but in other 
states it is one of the functions of the 
state association to protect the interests 
of deaf drivers. They should keep on 
the alert for any discriminatory legis¬ 
lation. 

Congratulations to Little Rock 

The Silent Worker offers its con¬ 
gratulations to the Little Rock, Ar¬ 
kansas, Association of the Deaf in win¬ 
ning the national basketball champion¬ 
ship. It is the second time the team 
from the South has taken the crown in 
the national tournaments. Congratula¬ 
tions are also due the American Ath¬ 
letic Association of the Deaf and the 
Milwaukee Silent Club on making the 
tournament the success it was after the 
setback caused by the death of Law¬ 
rence Yolles, chairman of the Milwau¬ 
kee committee. 


The AAAD, in staging its national 
tournaments and its numerous regional 
meets, provides exciting and wholesome 
entertainment for thousands of sports- 
loving deaf during the winter months, 
at the same time creating for the world 
of the deaf an invaluable flow of help¬ 
ful publicity. 
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Members of the cast appearing in the Red 
Lamp performance in Cincinnati. We failed 
to receive the names of all the actors in 
thi; picture, but the man at far left sign¬ 
ing "OK" is Abie Leibovitch as Harold 
Deering. The man in the striped sweater 
is George Forfar as the wandering man- 
of-ali-trades. Next to the clock is Barney 
Johnson, young lawyer lover of Alice. 

Photos by J. M. Parsons. 

apparently at an end. Aunt Matilda 
loosened her apron strings enough to 
accompany her nephew to South Ameri¬ 
ca so he could seek adventure. 

This play was of such excellence and 
so well acted it is truly to he regretted 
it is not possible for the troupe to make 
a nation-wide tour, appearing in the 
larger centers of deaf population. It is 
not often that a play of this caliber is 
given by deaf thespians. For the bene¬ 
fit of the hearing part of the audience, 
the entire play was narrated by Myrna 
Lou PeikofT, daughter of the director. 

Preceding the play, the preliminary 
program included an opening prayer by 
l)r. Claude Garrison, superintendent of 
the Methodist churches for the southern 
Ohio district; “America” by Mrs. Gagie 
Pidcock and interpreted by Mrs. Frances 
Daulton, “0 Canada” sign-sung by Miss 
Verna Small and interpreted by Miss 
Myrna Lou Peikoff. Louisville’s G. Gor¬ 
don Kannapell pantomimed “Casey at 
the Bat,” which was read by Mr. Free¬ 
man. Those two hilarious comedians 
from Columbus, Charles J. Miller and 
Casper B. Jacobson, gave another of 
their short skits on the trials of trying 
to get to the Taft to see the Red Lamp 
while a bus strike was in progress. 

The featured speaker of the evening 
was William J. McClure, superintendent 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf, 

Committee presents complimentary tickets 
to Mayor Carl Rich of Cincinnati. Stand¬ 
ing, left to right: Ray Grayson, David Pei¬ 
koff, LeRoy Duning, Mrs. Kathleen Staubitz, 
and the Rev. August Staubitz. Photo cour¬ 
tesy Cincinnati Enquirer. 


the Red Lamp Shines 
In Cincinnati 


Cameron Church Sponsors Performance for Church and NAD 

By Ray Grayson 


Peace/ Ah Peace/ has descended on 
Toronto, Canada, and Cincinnati again. 
In Toronto there as no more tedious re¬ 
hearsals and worrying over the ship¬ 
ment of stage props. In Cincinnati there 
is no more anxiety over the sale of 
tickets or hectic last minute meetings and 
consultations to arrange the final de¬ 
tails. For “The Red Lamp” has been 
to town and departed, leaving behind 
many pleasant memories and the realiza¬ 
tion that it was worthwhile after all. 

This two-act comedy, directed by 
David Peikoff of Toronto, and acted by 
a very capable troupe from that city, 
gave an outstanding performance on 
February 28, without a single hitch or 
fluff in the smooth progress of the play. 
Each player was ideally cast for his 
part and it is impossible to select a star, 
for the players worked as a well-coached 
team. 

Perhaps the most difficult characteriza¬ 
tion was given by Mrs. Maude Buchan 
as the vinegarish spinster Aunt Matilda 
— entirely different from her off-stage 
personality. (We know, for she was a 
guest at our home.) Abie Leibovitch 
was ideal as the timid, henpecked ne¬ 
phew trying to break away from his 
aunt’s apron strings, and George Forfar 
played the wandering man-of-all trades, 
Bill Worth, with the proper touch of 
flamboyant exuberance. Miss Verna 
Small brought to her part of Alice 
Deering, the niece, the beauty and grace 
commonly associated with the ro ] e of 
heroine. Mrs. Elsie Shanks, as Annie 


O’Hara, the maid, played her 
part with pixie-like Irish coquetry. 
Though not appearing until the 
second act, Barney Johnson, as the 
young lawyer in love with Alice 
Deering, played his part to per¬ 
fection. He was the handsome 
hero in fact. 

The play revolved around the 
red lamp which different members 
of the Deering family wished to 
place in the window to convey 
various messages. Aunt Matilda 
wanted to place it in the window 
to show a friend living nearby tha, 
she was on the way over for tea, 
while the nephew wanted it to be a 
sign to his friend, Bill Worth, that his 
aunt was not at home and the way was 
clear for him to come in for a bite to 
eat. Alice Deering naturally wanted to 
use the lamp to summon her lover. 
Comedy situations arose when the aunt 
did not leave as promptly as intended, 
which brought about frantic efforts of 
her niece and nephew to prevent the 
lamp from being placed in the window. 
Misunderstandings also arose over the 
proper ownership of a necklace and 
ring given to the niece by her lover and 
taken away by Aunt Matilda when she 
discovered them. She then bribed Bill 
Worth to steal the jewelry. Bill in turn 
gave the trinkets to Annie O’Shane who 
proved to be his long-lost sweetheart. 

In the end, however, everything turned 
out satisfactorily. The lovers received 
Aunt Matilda’s blessing, Annie and Bill 
were united and Bill’s wanderings were 
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the players spent the afternoon shopping 
or resting. 

Mrs. Buchan and Miss Small, George 
Forfar and Donald Simonds, the stage 
manager and carpenter for the troup, 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Grayson during their stay in Cincinnati. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Johnson, Mrs. 
Elsie Shanks and Abie Leibovitch were 
the guests of Rev. and Mrs. Staubitz, 
while Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert Duning. 

The only untoward incident of the 
otherwise pleasant week end was the 
untimely illness of Rev. August Staubitz 
which kept him confined to his home 
and he thus missed the play he had 
anticipated enjoying during so many 
weeks, preliminary to preparation. 


Left to right, seated: Mrs. Elsie Shanks, Mrs. Maud Buchan, Miss Verna Small. Standing: 
Donald Simons, George Forfar, Bernard Johnston, and David Peikoff, director of the play. 


A scene during rehearsals of "The Red 
Lamp" with David Peikoff, the director, 
hintinq with a lift of Alice Deering's chin 
that she had better look up a wee bit while 
her suitor, Archie Clarke, derby in hand, 
gazes admiringly at the bundle of beauty. 


who gave a talk on “The Humane Ap¬ 
proach in the Education of the Deaf” 
which was mainly interpreted by Mr. 
Freeman, but towards the end Mr. 
McClure did his own interpreting and 
demonstrated clearly that he knew what 
he was talking about and was also a skill¬ 
ed user of the sign language. (Supt. 
McClure’s talk appears elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Before closing with a benediction by 
Dr. Garrison, James T. Flood of the Ohio 
school faculty read a message, inter¬ 
preted by Mr. Freeman, from Dr. E. R. 
Abernathy, superintendent, inviting the 
audience to visit the new school when 
in Columbus. Dr. Abernathy was unable 
to attend because of illness. 

The play was sponsored by the 
Cameron Church of the Deaf of Cin¬ 
cinnati, of which Rev. A. J. Staubitz is 
pastor. Mrs. Kathleen Staubitz was 
chairman for the church and received 
valuable and unstinted assistance from 
a committee of ladies from the Methodist 
Church’s Women’s Society for Christian 
Service chairmanned by Mrs. Richard 
Bauer. Among Mrs. Staubitz’s assistants 
were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kiefer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Bender, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray Grayson, LeRoy Duning and Gus 
Straus. A number of others also render¬ 
ed valuable assistance on the night of 
the play. 

It is the plan to use the proceeds of 
the play to establish a scholarship to 
train a young minister to assist Rev. 
Staubitz and eventually take his place 
when Rev. Staubitz retires, to establish 


a nursery at the church so parents with 
children can attend the services, a share 
also going to the National Association 
of the Deaf. 

Experience had shown that it was 
best not to try to cram too much activity 
into one day, so the Red Lamp troupe 
arrived in Cincinnati Friday morning 
and were met at the station by Mrs. 
Staubitz, Emery Green, Hilbert Duning 
and Leroy Duning. The morning was 
spent in setting up the stage effects. 
After luncheon the troup divided, some 
shopping, others resting. Friday evening 
the players were guests at a supper given 
in their honor at the Cameron Church, 
with a later visit to the Greater Cin¬ 
cinnati Silent Club to attend a meeting 
of the N.A.D. convention committee. 
Saturday, after a short sight-seeing tour, 


The “Red Lamp 99 performance is 
one of the many projects David 
Peikoff, second vice president of the 
N.A.D., has engineered for the benefit 
of the N.A.D. Home Office Fund. He 
has led his Canadian “ troupe 99 into 
the United States on previous occa¬ 
sions and they have been applauded 
and praised everywhere. Peikoff now 
has plans for future appearances of 
his talented group. 

The Cincinnati performance pro¬ 
vided an occasion to be of help to the 
local church, as well as to the N.A.D. 
Peikoff and his associates are to be 
congratulated on giving of their time, 
efforts , and talents for such worthy 
causes. 
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Ohio Motorists Compile Laws Pertaining to Deaf Drivers 

Ohio and Maryland Require Outside Mirrors 
33 of 40 States Listed have Financial Responsibility Laws 

By Casper B. Jacobson 

FOR the PURPOSE of lining up a legis- in the present law has not only been letter stated that a hearing-aid was once 
lative program, the Ohio Deaf Motorists’ successful but that it has served more required of deaf drivers while driving 
Association have alerted themselves for or less as a basis for a like requirement cars, but it was found that these hearing 
possible changes in the present drivers’ in other states. aids were turned off because it amplified 

license law or on the chance that there When requesting Motor Vehicle Laws, car noise — so the hearing-aid require- 
may be a brand new one introduced in we inserted this question: Are restric- ment was discontinued in favor of an 
the Ohio Legislature. A study was made tions placed on drivers who are deaf or outside mirror. 

of the laws of other states and recorded hard-of-hearing? It might appear a- For your information we submit a 
in the findings that appear below. We musing to quote some of the letters re- cross section of selections from the 
are satisfied that the two-mirror clause ceived in answer to this question. One motor vehicle laws of forty states. 


Deaf Driver 



Operator's 

Restriction 

Financial 

Registr. Approx. 

State and 

License 

How 

Responsi'ty 

Fees 

Speed 

Yr. of Code Fee 

Determ'd 

Law-Limits 

(car plates) 

Limits 

Alabama 

( 1 ) 





Arizona 

3 yrs — $3 

Dept. 

1,000 



1951 



5/10,000 



Arkansas 

1 Yr. — $1 

Dept. 

1,000 

27 1 / 2 c - 32i/ 2 c 

20-25 

1950 



5/10,000 

per 100 # 

60 

California 

( 1 ) 





Colorado 

( 1 ) 





Connecticut 1 Yr. — $3. Proof of 

1,000 

$7 to $11. 

Speed 

1949 

Fin. Resp. reqd. 

up to 20,000 

(weight) 

Posted 

Delaware 

2 Yrs. — $2 

Dept. 

1,000 

$8 to $ 12 . 

Speed 

1951 



5/10,000 

(weight) 

Posted 

Florida 

1 Yr. — $1 

Dept. 

1,000 


35 

1951 



5/10,000 


60 D 






50 N 

Georgia 

$1 Head of 

Family 

1,000 



1951 

50c for 

spouse 

5/10,000 


55 

Idaho (1) 


Sec'y of 

1,000 



Illinois 

3 Yrs. — $3 

State 

5/10,000 

$6.50 to $22 


1951 


Commis'r 

1,000 

(Horsepower) 45-60 

Indiana 

2 Yrs. — $1 


5/10,000 

$7 to $12 

65 D 

1952 


Dept. 

Yes 

(Horsepower] 

1 55 N 

Iowa 

2 Yrs. — $1.50 


(not stated) 

$10 & over 

20-25 

1951-52 




Value of Car 

45 

Kansas (1) 2 Yrs. — $1 





Handbook 

'49 Outside 

f mirror 




Kentucky 

1 Yr. — $1 

Circuit 

Yes 

$4.50 


1952 


Clerks 

(not stated) 



Louisiana 

2 Yrs. — $1 

Dept. Publi 

c None 

$3.00 

25 

1951 


Safety 



60 

Maine 

3 Yrs. — $2 

Sec'y of 

1,000 

$10 to $16 

Speed 

1951 

(Outside mirror) 

State 

5/10,000 

(Hsepow'r) 

Posted 

M i-yland 

$2. Valid until 

(see footnote) 1,000 

$15 

25-35 

1952 

suspended 


5/10,000 


50 

Rear view mirror 

Dept. 


Dual Lane 55 

Massachusetts 2 Yrs.—$3 

Dept, of 

Compul¬ 

$4.50-$l1.25 

Speed 

1951 

Hearing Aid or 

Pub. Wks. 

sory Ins. aw 

(hsepow'r) 

Posted 


Outsicfe Mirror 





Michigan 

3 Yrs. — $1 

Commiss'r 

1,000 

35c per 100# 

25 

1949 



5/10,000 


50 

Minnesota 

4 Yrs. — $1 


Yes 


30 

1951 

Outside Mirror 




60 D 






50 N 

Mississippi (1) 





Missouri 

3 Yrs. — $1 


1,000 



(Driver's 

Guide) 


5/10,000 



Montana 




$5 to $10 

20-30 

1947 

Outside mirror 

(letter) 

None 

(weight) 

55 

Nebraska 

2 Yrs. — $2 

Director 

1,000 

$3 to $5 

20-25 

1952 



5/10,000 

(weight) 

60 D 

tn NT 

Nevada 

2 Yrs. — $1 .Hearing aid to 

1,000 

$5.00 

O U IN 

1949 

be worn or outside mirror 

5/10,000 




requested. Notation in Code. 


Deaf Driver 

Operator's Restrict'n Financial Regist. Approx. 
State and License How Responsi'ty Fees Speed 

Yr. of Code Fee Determ'd Law-Limits (car plates) Limits 

New Mexico 1 to 3 Yrs. No other informa- 

(Date not given) $l-$3 Optional tion available 


New Hampshire 1 Yr. Renewal $2 


1951 Outside mirror 

(letter) 

1,000 


Speed 



5/10,000 

$10 Max. 

Posted 

New Jersey 1 Yr. — $3 

Letter 

1,000 

40c to 50c per 25 

1951 "Deaf" notation on 

license 

5/10,000 

horsepower 

50 

New York 3 Yrs. — $2 

Commiss'r 

5,000 


20-25 

1952 


10 / 20,000 

$8 to $10 

50 




No. of Cylinders 

North Carolina 4 Yrs.—$2 


1,000 

$ 10 to $ 15 


1951 


5/10,000 

(weight) 


North Dakota (1) 





Ohio 3 Yrs. — $1 

State Code 

1,000 


25-35 

1951 Outside mirror 

See footnote 

5/10,000 

$10 all cars 

50 

Oklahoma 2 Yrs. — $3 


1,000 



(Driver's Manuel) 


5/10,000 



Oregon 2 Yrs. — $1 

Sec'y 

1,000 

$ 10.00 

Signs 

1951-52 Outside mirror 

(letter) 

5/10,000 

All cars 

Posted 

Pennsylvania 1 Yr. — $1 

Sec'y 

1,000 

$ 10.00 

25-35 

1949 Outside mirror 

(letter) 

5/10,000 

Alls cars T'rn 

pike 70 




" W. f 

Sec. 60 

Rhode Island 1 Yr. — $1 

Registry 

Yes 

$8 to $23 

25 

1950 



(weight) 

50 D 





45 N 

South Carolina None 

No restr. 

1,000 


25-35 

1952 


5/10,000 


55 

South Dakota None 


None 

$13 to $25 

20-30 


1951 (weight) 60 D 


50 N 

Tennessee (1) 

Texas Outside mirror (Letter) 20-25 


Utah 

5 Yrs. — $1 


1,000 


60 D 

1952-53 



5/10,000 


50 N 




$10 

25 

Virginia 

3 Yrs. — $1 

Examiner 

5/10,000 

Alls cars 

55 

1952 

Outside mirror 

Commissioner 

Yes 

$14 to $22 


Vermont 

1 Yr. — $2.50 



Age and weight 

1949 

Outside mirror 

Director 

1,000 

$5 

25-35 

Washington 

2 Yrs. — $3 


5/10,000 


50 

1951 

Outside mirror 


1,000 

$ 11 — 2000 # 

25 

West Virginia 4 Yrs. — $1 

(Letter) 

5/10,000 

60c per 100 
2,000 lbs. 

o'er 55 

1951 

No Restrict. 






Dept. 

1,000 

$16 

25 

Wisconsin 

4 Yrs. — 50c 

5/10,000 


65 D 

1951-52 

(renewal) 



55 N 

Wyoming 

1952 Driver's 

3 Yrs. — $1 
Manual Outs 

(Letter) 





ide mirror Yes 


States having the figures (1) after 
them indicate that the motor vehicle 
code was requested but was not received. 
Some states were out of copies and 
others just sent a Driver’s Manual. 

The requirements for an operator’s 
license appears to be fairly uniform. 
The fees and expiration dates, however, 
vary with different states. The “Outside 
Mirror” requirement is more or less a 
requirement set up by Examiners, the 
Motor Vehicle Department, Commis¬ 
sioners and such. It is not a provision 


regulated by state law. Ohio and Mary¬ 
land are the only states having the out¬ 
side mirror provision and so specified 
by state law. They are as follows: 

Maryland. An applicant who is un¬ 
able to hear or speak or both shall 
appear before a Deaf Board for ap¬ 
proval of issuance of an instruction 
license. 

Upon fulfilling the necessary re¬ 
quirements said person may be 
granted a restricted license. The 
words “Deaf Restriction” is stamp¬ 


ed on the driver’s license plus a 
requirement that cars driven by 
deaf persons be equipped with a 
properly adjusted rear-view mirror. 
Refer: Sec. 90 (i), page 44 and 
Rules and Regulations, page 160 
of the 1952 edition of the Maryland 
Motor Vehicle Laws. 

Ohio. Section 6296, 14 (a). When is¬ 
suing license to a deaf person or 
persons with impaired hearing, the 
registrar shall require that motor 
vehicle operated by such persons 
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be equipped with two rear-vision 
mirrors, one outside and one in¬ 
side such motor vehicles. 

This provision was enacted in 1941. 

For uniformity, the Financial Re¬ 
sponsibility Law most nearly approaches 
the conformity desired by the Committee 
on Uniform Traffic Laws. There are 
exceptions and additions to suit certain 
conditions that prevail in different 
states but they all aim at one thing; 
Proof of Financial Responsibility. Most 
states require $1,000 for property dam¬ 
age; $5,000 for injury or death of one 
person and a maximum of $10,000 for 
injury or death of two or more persons. 
Connecticut and New York have raised 
the liability coverage to a maximum of 
$20,000. New York is the only state 
that now has a property damage maxi¬ 
mum of $5,000. The general trend is 
for an increased coverage for property 
damage and liability. This will mean 
an increase in premiums. 

While the registration column is not 
very important, it nevertheless is an in¬ 
teresting one. It will be noted that the 
cost of license plates is determined in 
different ways. The weight of the car 
is one, horsepower, number of cylinders, 
age and value and flat rates among 
others. In Ohio, a fellow driving a 
souped -up jalopy of the ’30’s pays the 
same as the owner of ’53 special im¬ 
port. 

The column under speed limits is an¬ 
other interesting fact. It will be ap¬ 
preciated that no state wants to regulate 
the speed limit for each village, town 
or city. The notation “Speed Posted” 
takes into consideration speeds that are 
reasonable and prudent with due regard 
for safety. A down-town speed limit 
may be 20-25 miles per hour, but some¬ 
times condition of traffic and weather 
makes it necessary to go slower. The 
same rule applies for speed limits on 
the open highway. 

The preparation of this research has 
been tedious and time consuming. It is 
as accurate as it was possible to make 
it but there can be mistakes. We will 
welocme criticisms so that corrections 
are made, the findings inserted and kept 
up-to-date. 


SPONSORS OF 
75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 

July 3 - 9, 1955 

THE GREATER 
CINCINNATI SILENT 
CLUB, Inc. 

327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 



ken’s korner 

By Marcus L. Kenner 

“The Farmer prays for Rain, 

The Washerman for Sun. 

If prayers were not in vain, 

The World would he undone” 


H.R. 1719 —A Bill has been intro¬ 
duced by Congressman Javits (D-N.Y.) 
providing “additional income tax ex¬ 
emption of $600 to certain physically 
handicapped individuals”. While it is 
not certain that the deaf, as a class, are 
included, we certainly want none of this 
sort of sympathy. (A similar one intro¬ 
duced about 2 years ago was withdrawn 
on request of the NAD). All we have 
been asking and shall continue to ask 
is an equal opportunity to make good 
and just recognition where it is due. 
Your Chairman has so notified Congress¬ 
man Javits in clear, unmistakable terms. 
Obviously, there are exceptions such as 
in the case of those who, unfortunately, 
have additional handicaps, aside from 
deafness. But, then, this is a horse of 
another color. 

Admittedly, tax exemptions are tempt¬ 
ing. However, let those clamoring for 
their “rights” bear in mind that as 
citizens, they are also expected to as¬ 
sume their proper share of “responsi¬ 
bilities”. In short, you and I cannot have 
our cake and eat it too! 

* * * 

Long ago and far away , one of our 
yokels, now gathered to his fathers, at¬ 
tended the World Congress of the Deaf 
in Paris. Being a complete stranger in 
a strange land, he was amply warned 
by his friends not to attempt any sight¬ 
seeing by his lonesome self. But, no, 
he considered himself too smart for 
them. Carefully jotting down the street 
address, he sallied forth for to see and 
be seen, with the inevitable result that 
he was duly “losted”. Forgotten was 
the name of his hotel, but he still had 
that precious address. He approached 
the first passer-by, only to receive a cold 
stare; same disappointing results with 
the second and third ones. Ah,—here 
comes a chic damsel! Surely, she would 
deign to help. Non , non ,— with a scorn¬ 
ful and upward tilt of her pert nose and 
a wide sweep of her skirt, she hastily 
ambled off. Desperate, our wandering 
vokel finally accosted a gendarme (po¬ 
liceman to you) with polite request to 
please direct him. How could he? The 
hotel address, as copied, merely read: 
“No Trespassing!” and the cop was 
more inclined to direct him to the near¬ 
est police cell. However, a passing deaf 
delegate finally saved the day for him. 

* * * 


Helen Menken (Mrs. George Richard) 
is an actress and public-spirited New 
Yorker. What may not be generally 
known is that she and her sister, Grace, 
are versatile sign-makers, being the ac¬ 
complished daughters of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred W. Menken. Back in 
1940 when it was my privilege to stage 
a “NAD Day” at the N. Y. World’s Fair, 
Miss Menken graciously acted as “M.C.” 
with assistance of her brother-in-law, 
actor Bert Lytell. As Vice President of 
the Institute for the Crippled and Dis¬ 
abled, she is ever giving her time to 
worthy causes. 

Would that some one compiled a list 
of all the famed sons and daughters of 
deaf parents engaged in various fields 
of endeavor. Perhaps a better method 
might be for readers to mail in their 
selections to The Silent Worker. This 
should be of much interest. 

* -x- * 

The baseball season is on! The NAD, 
too, is “at bat”. In fact, it has been 
batting since 1880. Tell me not of 
“errors”, “passes”, “strike outs” and 
sich. Its Executive Board has previously 
struggled along with 7 members, lately 
losing one of its finest, Larry Yolles. 
Quite crippling. Now with a full team 
of 9, they are battling for all they’re 
worth. While their batting average may 
not seem spectacular, they hope, finally, 
to register at the “home” plate. The 
least which you, reader, can do is to 
root—and contribute. Yes,—about that 
“line-up”, —here it is: 


Pitcher . 

. Burnes 

Catcher .. 

. Greenmun 

1st Base .. 

. Kenner 

2nd Base .. 

. Peikoff 

3rd Base . 

. Kannapell 

ss . 

.- Williams 

R.F. 

. Murphy 

L.F. 

. Orrill 

C.F. 

■X- 


Owners, referees, and umpires — You 
and you and you. 

'''{Ken left center field vacant , pending 
the arrival of a promising farm hand. 
In the meantime „ Rene Epding will 
cover center field. If you think she 
cant catch a fly , slam one at her , with 
a $100 bill attached , and watch her 
snag it and scoot into the Century Club 
dugout. —Ed.) 
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Television Programs Should Publicize the Deaf 

Binghamton Shouts the Way 


(The following comment on a televis¬ 
ion program held in connection with the 
February 11 NAD rally in Bingham¬ 
ton, New York , was written for The 
Silent Worker by Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Hink . Her comments are in line with an 
idea NAD officials have been considering 
for some time , and the Binghamton ex¬ 
perience has effectively demonstrated 
the value of television as a helpful pub¬ 
licity medium. — Ed.) 

THE IDEA OF educating the public 
about the deaf is nothing new. It has 
been uppermost in the minds of many 
for a long time, for nothing is more 
important to the deaf than to have them 
understood by the hearing public. This 
could he accomplished through the 
medium of television, as was ably 
demonstrated in Binghamton, New York, 
recently, and the response was very 
gratifying. 

The staff of WNBF-TV, Channel 12, 
kindly donated their time t o make 
possible a program of special interest 
to the deaf. Participating were Mahlon 
E. Hoag of Endicott and his daughter, 
Delta R. Martin; Mrs. Gladys Shadduck, 
and Francis (Pete) Coughlin of Bing¬ 
hamton. Both Mrs. Martin and Mrs. 
Shadduck are children of deaf parents 
and both are skilled interpreters. Mrs. 
Shadduck is the daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Tillbury. Mrs. 
Shadduck, acting as MC, introduced Mr. 
Hoag, who has been deaf since child¬ 
hood, and Mr. Coughlin, who is hard of 
hearing. 

Mrs. Martin demonstrated the manual 
alphabet, while Mrs. Shadduck spoke, 
and when Mrs. Shadduck signed, Mrs 
Martin spoke, all this for the benefit of 
the hearing viewers. Mr. Hoag and Mr. 
Coughlin, using both signs and the 
manual alphabet, spoke about the lives 
of children in schools for the deaf, Gall- 
audet College, the National Association 
of the Deaf, and he touched upon the 
lives of the deaf in general. At the con¬ 
clusion of the program, Mrs. Martin 
demonstrated a new sign which she ex¬ 
plained they learned in New York. It 
was the sign for “television”. It consists 
of raising both hands and moving the 
first finger in a slightly curved motion. 

Anyone wishing to put over an idea 
in the quickest way possible naturally 
turns to advertising. Newspaper, the 
radio, and television are the usual media 
and the effects are far-reaching and 
generally produce results. 

Mahlon Hoag as seen on the Television 
screen during the program given in Bing¬ 
hamton. Mahlon delivered his lines by the 
sign language. 


This is what is needed to educate the 
public about the deaf. There must be 
someone, somewhere, who would be 
willing to sponsor a program even if 
it were only 15 to 30 minutes a week, 
or even semi-monthly. The general 
public really knows very little about the 
deaf and for a hearing person to sub¬ 
scribe to publications of the deaf is 
rare. Some of the letters received by 
Mr. Hoag after the program are ample 
testimony that there are many hearing 
parents of deaf children desperately in 
need of instruction and information re¬ 
garding how to converse by signs and 
the alphabet. Many of the letters were 
from as far away as New York. A 
woman living in Binghamton who 
probably had never heard of a deaf 
organization before, wanted to learn the 
signs so she could converse with her 
four-year-old daughter who is a pupil 
in the Central New York School at 
Rome. She praised the program and 
asked if there would be more. This is 
just one example of the far-reaching ef¬ 
fects of such a program on television. 

It would make the deaf very happy to 
have something they could readily 
understand and consequently serve to do 
a lot more than educate the public. It 
would be a form of entertainment all 
could enjoy, and it would provide badly 
needed publicity for both deaf publica¬ 
tions and the National Association. 
Rallies for the benefit of the NAD do 
not always reach enough people. It is 
rare to find a hearing person interested 
enough to attend, if he even did hear 
about it. TV reaches a great number 
and it is to be hoped the public will 
eventually become interested. 

More and more educational programs 
are being shown on television and it 


would be a fin^ thing if the deaf of the 
United States could secure program 
space. Before this could be accomplish¬ 
ed it would be necessary to find sponsors 
but we think it could be done. Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way. 

The script of the program in 
Binghamton follows: 

Cast: Mrs. Delta R. Martin 
Mrs. Gladys Shadduck 
Francis G. (“Pete”) Coughlin 
Mahlon E. Hoag 

Gladys (Spoken): Good evening. 
Ladies and gentlemen. I would like to 
introduce you* to Mrs. Delta Martin, 
her father. Mr. Mahlon Hoag, and Mr. 
Pete Coughlin. 

Continued but spoken to Delta: Delta 
isn’t this fine! It’s been a long time since 
I’ve seen you or had much contact with 
the deaf. 

Delta to Gladys: Yes, it has been a 
long time, Gladys . . . Don’t you miss 
your association with the deaf? 

Gladys to Delta: Yes, very much, 
Delta, and I think this is a wonderful 
opportunity to catch up with what’s new 
and at the same time our hearing audi¬ 
ence will be able to obtain a small in¬ 
sight into the lives of the deaf as real 
people. Let’s start with the ABC’s as 
you and I had to do and demonstrate 
the manual alphabet. Delta, will you be 
kind enough to go through it for us? 

Delta spells the alphabet. 

Gladys: Thank you. Delta. 

Delta to Gladys: Do you realize 
there are over 150 deaf people right 
here in the Triple Cities and almost half 
of them own TV sets? I’d be willing 
to bet that they are watching 100% to¬ 
night . . . for those who do not own sets 
will go to the homes of friends who do. 

Gladys to Delta: Yes, and I’m sure 
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Pete Coughlin as he looked to hundreds of Binghamton televiewers. Though hard of 
hearing, Pete used the sign language on TV. 


they all join us in thanking WNBF-TV 
and the staff for donating their time to 
make this program possible. 

Gladys continues and Delta starts 
signing: From now on we’re going to 
try to bring you the program so that 
both the deaf and hearing will be able 
to follow. One of us will be speaking 
and another signing throughout. 

Delta speaks , Gladys signs : Noth¬ 
ing on earth is more important to the 
deaf than to have their condition under¬ 
stood by hearing persons. We will try 
tonight to give our audience a cross- 
section of what the deaf person is like 
. . . His education, his employment, and 
his social life. 

Gladys speaks , Delta signs: First 
of all, we should distinguish the true 
deaf person from the hard of hearing 
oerson. The hard of hearing are those 
in whom the sense of hearing, although 
defective, is functional, with or with¬ 
out a hearing aid. The deaf simply can¬ 
not hear. Although many deaf people 
you know seem to hear sounds around 
them, it is not heard, but simply felt. 
We have two examples here with us to¬ 
night . . . Mr. Hoag is deaf and has 
been so since childhood, while Mr. 
Coughlin is hard of hearing. He has 
the ability to converse and to carry on 
a telephone conversation. 

Gladys speaks , Pete signs: Let’s tell 
them about the education of the deaf 
child. The deaf children here in New 
York State and Pennsylvania have good 
schools, but like all schools, there is 
much to be desired. The deaf are con- 

Mrs. Gladys Shadduck, left, and Mrs. Delta 
R. Martin, daughter of Mahlon Hoag. Being 
daughters of deaf parents, both are expert 
users of the sign language. They used both 
signs and oral speech in the program. Mrs. 
Shadduck is the daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Tillbury. 


stantly striving to maintain a high level 
for the deaf in New York State and 
three in Pennsylvania. The National 
Association of the Deaf has lists of all 
schools throughout the United States, 
and pamphlets of interest to parents of 
deaf children. The address will be given 
at the close of the program, for those 
interested. The schools welcome 
children as early as three years of age. 
It requires a very complete and technical 
type of instruction to fit a deaf child 
for life. The minimum requirement 
normally is five hours of specialized, 
highly technical instruction every day 
for 12 to 15 years. 

Delta speaks , Mr. Hoag signs: The 
normal child has the advantages of hear¬ 
ing his parents and neighbors during 
his earliest years and has already de¬ 
veloped a fairly high degree of com¬ 
munication before he enters school. For 
the deaf, an artificial span must be built 
by the educators. In view of this ex¬ 


tensive time needed for the deaf child, 
it would seem that the earlier a child 
enters school, the better fitted for life 
he will be when he leaves school. The 
most natural means of expression for 
the deaf is the sign language. 

Gladys speaks , Pete signs: Voca¬ 
tional instruction is available to the deaf 
in the school he attends. The schools 
endeavor to open to the child fields of 
employment best suited to the in¬ 
dividual’s ability. They teach printing, 
which, incidentally, is a field in which 
many, many deaf are employed; power 
machine sewing, mechanics, cabinet 
making, dressmaking, typing, beauty 
culture, baking, farming, and many 
other fields which are adapted to the 
deaf. 

Delta speaks , Gladys signs: There 
isn’t much that the deaf can’t do. 

Delta speaks , Mr. Hoag signs: 
Children that show average or above 
average intelligence, as in our hearing 
schools, are afforded the opportunity to 
further their education. There is a 
college in Washington, D. C. This 
school is sponsored by our government, 
in much the same way as West Point 
and Annapolis. Their diplomas are al¬ 
ways signed by the President of the 
United States. The deaf, because they 
are deaf, understand the problems of 
the deaf, and make some of our finest 
teachers and ministers. 

Gladys speaks , Delta signs: The 
deaf as a class are self-supporting, in¬ 
dependent, decent American citizens. 
Equipped by means of education tailored 
to their needs, they are capable of hold¬ 
ing down good jobs. Virtually every 
deaf man and woman has a job. Skilled 
craftsmen among the deaf are common. 

Delta speaks , Gladys signs: In short 
the deaf who are willing to work are 
engaged in honest toil. Only the lazy 
the unscrupulous, and the mentally un¬ 
developed take the short cut of peddling, 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


’PaiCiameatany 'P'locedu'ie 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



which is frowned upon by the majority 
of the deaf. The deaf do not want or 
need charity. They merely ask a chance 
for a fair understanding of their 
problems. 

Gladys speaks , Pete signs: A large 
number of deaf in this area own their 
own homes. They are taxpayers, most 
of them own cars. They are unusually 
good drivers. As a matter of fact, the 
accident rate of deaf drivers as com¬ 
pared with hearing drivers is exception¬ 
ally low. The schools also have driver 
training courses. 

Gladys speaks , Delta signs: When I 
was a little girl, the deaf used to have 
picnics and socials and met regularly 
at church. I think it would be inter¬ 
esting to hear something of their social 
activities today. 

Delta speaks , Mr. Hoag signs: You 
will find groups of deaf people gather¬ 
ing in various places all over the Triple 
Cities at least two or three times a week 
in organizations such as the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, a fraternal 
order with substantial insurance bene¬ 
fits; the Binghamton Civic Association 
of the Deaf, a branch of the National 
Association of the Deaf, an organization 
created to consider problems connected 
with the welfare of the deaf. 

Delta speaks , Gladys signs: Deaf 
people, like other good citizens, attend 
church regularly. However, church serv¬ 
ices for the deaf are held only once a 
month, due to the fact that the clergyman 
has a very large territory to cover and 
therefore he is preaching one Sunday in 
one part of the state and the following 
Sunday he might be 200 miles away. 
He has 24 congregations. 

Gladys speaks , Delta signs: Anyone 
sufficiently interested would find it well 
worth his or her time to attend one of 
these services. It would be an im¬ 
mensely interesting and unforgettable 
experience. The services of the deaf, 
here in this community, are held at Al) 
Saints Church in Johnson City and are 
very ably conducted by the Reverend 
William Lange. 

Time allowed Gladys and Delta to ad 
lib in simple signs learned in childhood. 

SPRING FESTIVAL 

Given by 

GOLDEN GATE GUILD 

for the benefit of the California 
Home for Aged Deaf 
at East Bay Club for the Deaf, 
Oakland, California 

May 9, 1953 

BAZAAR — GAMES — DANCING 
in the evening 
1:00 P.M. till ?? 


(Series No. 2 — Continued) 

Duties and rights oj members. 

( 9) Remember that it is not a mem¬ 
ber but the question, that is the 
subject of debate. To avoid the 
tendency to deal in personalities , 
do not refer to another member by 
name. That is, “Harry”, “George”, 
“Alice”, or the like, but always 
say, “the gentleman (or the lady) 
who spoke a little while ago”, “the 
member who spoke last or who has 
preceded me”. 

(10) Avoid arraigning the motives of 
a member. 

(11) Express freely your opinions with¬ 
in your rights, but stick to the 
fundamental principles of parlia¬ 
mentary law, namely “Courtesy 
and Justice to All.” If you do not 
follow this rule, the Chair will 
rule you out of order. 

(11) Vote on all questions, although 
you canont be compelled to do so. 

(12) Ask a speaker a question or cor¬ 
rect a serious misstatement or the 
like, if the speaker consents, but 
only through the Chair. 

(13) Refrain from revealing the busi¬ 
ness transactions of the committee 
of which you are a member. It is 
the chairman’s place to report 
facts, findings, or recommenda¬ 
tions at the regular meeting of 
the assembly. If you do not agree 
with the views of the majority of 
the committee, you may submit a 
minority report for yourself if 
necessary. The minority report 
mav be substituted for the one 
made by the parent committee. 
“The report of the majority is 
the report of the committee and 
should never be referred to as 
the majority report.”—Robert. 

More about why organizations fail. 

( 5) Favoritism, factionalism or cli- 
quism. 

( 6) Conflicting dates with another or¬ 
ganization. 

( 7) Election to membership by too 
many votes instead of one or a 
few votes. 

( 8) Membership drives for prizes or 
rewards rather than joining and 
working for the objectives. 

( 9) Excessive and unreasonable fines. 

(10) Chairman of a committee acting 


beyond his authority — neglect¬ 
ing to give every member of the 
committee ample notice of a called 
committee meeting. When this hap¬ 
pens chairman cannot give a re¬ 
port legally at the parent as¬ 
sembly. In other words, no com¬ 
mittee meetings, no report. This 
applies to a board as well. 

(Series No. 3) 

Quorum: 

Question No. 1 —Kindly advise us 
what a member should do if he thinks 
a quorum is not present at a monthly 
meeting? 

Answer- The member should rise and 
say, “Mr. President, it seems to me that 
a quorum is not present.” The Chair 
(presiding officer) is then obliged to re¬ 
mark, “The presence of a quorum is 
doubted. Please rise and stand until all 
members are counted.” If there is no 
quorum present, the Chair may say, 
“We do not have a quorum, so no further 
business may be transacted. Do you wish 
to provide for an adjourned meeting, 
before this meeting is adjourned?” If 
there is no response to his question the 
Chair himself may declare the meeting 
adjourned unless a member claims the 
floor immediately to move to adjourn, 
to fix the time to which to adjourn, or 
to take a recess. Each of these motions 
is undebatable and requires a majority 
vote to pass it. 

Question No. 2 —What is a quorum? 

Answer —A quorum is the number 
of members necessary to be present at 
a meeting as may be fixed by a special 
rule for the transaction of business. Un¬ 
less there is a rule, a majority of all 
members of an organization constitutes 
a quorum. 

Question No. 3 —What does a motion 
to fix the time to which to adjourn 
mean? 

Answer —To reconvene (meet again) 
in a day, a specific number of a week 
or even a specific number of weeks to 
dispose of unfinished business before 
the next regular meeting. When recon¬ 
vened, it is called an “Adjourned meet¬ 
ing”—a continuation of the same meet¬ 
ing which was interrupted by adjourn¬ 
ment. 
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Zke Educational front and Parents’ Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


One glance at the calendar is enough 
to cause us to tremble. It is actually 
three days past the deadline and we 
have not been able to think of a single 
thing to write about. It is possible 
that even at this late date BBB will be 
in such a mellow 
mood that he will 
not send us to the 
dog - house, head 
hanging with shame. 

We hav.e been 
having a hectic time, 
parents and educa¬ 
tion to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
Our doctor, an out¬ 
spoken man, told us if we wanted to be 
around a few years hence we had better 
do something about our stomach which 
was getting too big for its britches. He 
gave us his diet: a glass of tomato juice 
for breakfast, a glass of buttermilk for 
lunch, and all the broiled steak we could 
eat for dinner. 

We vetoed that diet because steaks 
cost like everything and a teacher’s 
salary frowns on such luxury. We have 
our own diet which is simply pushing 
ourself away from the table when the 
temptation is great. Result: two sweet 
young things have whistled at us! 

This leads us to the conclusion that 
a new figure can indeed prove 
educational. 

The sign language when it is used 
and the sign language when it is not 
used continues to get most of the blame 
for poor English in our schools. Educat¬ 
ors, and some right smart ones, too. have 
been seeking a cure for language ills all 
these years and they freely admit the 
problem is never going to be solved by 
theories alone. 

A friend once told us that he did 
not think any teacher, no matter how 
good, could really teach language; he 
argued that the teacher could be a big 
help in that field but that the actual 
learning of language rested on the 
efforts of the pupils. 

This we do know: good English is 
not going to beat a path to anybody’s 
door, but it is easily accessible to one 

with determination and hustle. 

* * * 

Several old friends, deaf and hearing, 
have been called to a greater field of 
service since our last writeup. It is 
alwavs hard to see such people leave 
us. We are going to miss them and 
their influence which was ever directed 
toward the greatest possible good for 
the greatest possible number. We hope 
they knew, before they left us, that they 
were both loved and appreciated. 


A Gallaudet college wrestler, Dick 
Holke, is going great guns. He was 
graduated from Classen (Oklahoma 
City) high school. Oklahoma’s mat 
squad met the Classen boys several 
times. They always had respect for Dick 
and his mat ability. It is nice that 
he decided to go to Gallaudet. We are 
told he likes it there just fine. 

A clipping from the Arkansas Gazette 
acquaints us with the fact that one of 
the senior boys at the Arkansas school, 
Jimmy Gorecke, has made such a great 
record on an on-the-job assignment that 
he has been made foreman of the shop, 
being in charge of six workers, many of 
whom have been working in that shop 
for years. That’s fine, and that’s some¬ 
thing! 

This is part of the actual job training 
sponsored by the Arkansas school. 
Several other schools for the deaf have 
like programs. They have turned out 
to be regular gold mines. 

We have always thought the deaf 
worker able to hold his own in any 

field. And, we always will. 

* * * 

The Home Office of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf is going to miss 
the genius and the driving power of 
Larry Yolles, who was called by Death 
short days ago. He was a human 
dynamo. All of us know the NAD is a 
better and a stronger organization all 
because of Larry. He showed the deaf 
what they can do if they have a mind 
to try. 

It is for us to get behind Larry’s 
unfinished program. This would make 

him very happy. 

* * * 

The Silent Worker receives a 
big boost with the news that Lawrence 
Newman, now at the Central New York 
school, will be with the Riverside school 
come fall. He has a nice pen that could 
be used to excellent advantage by the 
Worker, and now that he is to be out 
on the coast next door to the Worker 
Office, he can bring a lot of sunshine 

to you readers. 

* * * 

Here we are in the midst of income 

tax time. How many of you wish you 
had that double exemption that was once 
proposed for the deaf? We brought this 
up once before but nary a nibble; how¬ 
ever, now that the pinch is on, we might 

get a chirp here and there. 

* * * 

Nephew Jim has been awarded the 

Veterans of Foreign Wars “Gen. Omar 
Bradley” Gold Medal for his work in 
Korea. Jim has been called “the old 
Marine with a soft heart.” This award 
was made because he was considered 


the individual who made the most out¬ 
standing contribution to national sec¬ 
urity last year. 

The fact that Jim is a Marine Combat 
correspondent may be the reason one of 
our boys is now a corporal in the Marine 
Reserves, with training duty scheduled 
at Quantico, Virginia, June 15. 

•X- * * 

The education legislative committee 
of a certain state is seriously considering 
accepting the certificates issued by the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf as a basis for pay¬ 
ing Master degree salaries. If this does 
come to pass, that will be simply 
wonderful. 

* * * 

Time to be thinking about the conven¬ 
tion in Vancouver this summer. It is 
going to be an extra nice gathering of 
persons interested in the deaf and their 
educational problems. It is to be hoped 
that as many as possible will take 
advantage of this opportunity to get ac¬ 
quainted with a fine school, an ag¬ 
gressive superintendent, and an able 
staff of teachers. 

* * * 

For those who came in late, the 
convention is the biennial meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, its membership compris¬ 
ing just about 100% of all the teachers 
of the deaf. An item in the magazine 
published at the Washington School des¬ 
cribes it as follows, “Founded in 1850 
and incorporated by act of Congress in 
1897, (it) is an organization of educa¬ 
tors of the deaf in the United States 
and Canada with the general object of 
‘promotion and the education of the deaf 
on the broadest, most advanced, and 
practical lines’, and for that purpose, 
‘to secure the harmonious union, in the 
organization, of all persons actuallv en¬ 
gaged in education of the deaf in 
America.’ ” 

* * * 

Something new to us was the recent 
Globetrotter basketball game at which 
Whites and Negroes sat together. It 
was a fine example of racial tolerance in 
a state that heretofore frowned on such 
things. We were talking about it to our 
preacher and he said, “That’s fine; but 
the pitiful thing is that athletic contests 
bad to bring this tolerance to the fore 
instead of the Church!” 

* * * 

When are some of our friends coming 
to our rescue with deep-thinking articles 
or news items that will help educate 
you? They should be giving their 
typewriters brisk workouts. We are hard 
pressed for something sensible to say, 
as you have probably already noticed, 
so any help you can give a harrassed 
editor will be received with more than 
just grateful thanks. It has been nice, 
this talk with you. Thanks. —WTG 



W. T. GRIFFING 
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The Humane Approach in the Education of the Deaf 

By William J. McClure 

Superintendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf 


It is always a pleasure to speak to the 
deaf and to friends of the deaf, especi¬ 
ally when the topic assigned me is so 
appealing, — “The Humane Approach 
in the Education of the Deaf.” No other 
group faces such difficulty in getting an 
educational philosophy before the gen¬ 
eral public. Few deaf persons have the 
speaking ability to address large groups. 
The deaf do have their own newspapers 
and periodicals. However, compara¬ 
tively few hearing people are aware of 
them, much less do they read the thought 
provoking articles. 

Since both sides of my family have 
been associated with the deaf for several 
generations, it has been my good fortune 
to grow up with many deaf friends. 
Contacts with the organizations of the 
deaf have given me opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with individuals pos¬ 
sessing all types of hearing losses and 
representing every educational theory 
applicable to the deaf. I have also visited 
many schools for the deaf of different 
types. Like Tennyson’s Ulysses, I hope 
that, “I am a part of all I have met.” 
At least I have had opportunities for 
wide observation over a period of time 
longer than my years might indicate. 

To me, one of the most serious aspects 
of deafness is its invisibility. People 
generally cannot understand that a deaf 
person’s ear which looks so normal may 
be as ineffective as a burned out light 
bulb or a run down battery. It is 
difficult to understand the limitations of 
a handicap when the one possessing it 
looks so normal. Hearing is totally 
different from seeing. It is non-direc- 
tional. It goes around corners; it 
functions in the dark as well as in the 
light and is even active when we are 
asleep. Think what it means to be de¬ 
prived of this sense! The problems of 
educational and social adjustment which 
confront the deaf child are far more 
serious than those confronting any other 
group of the handicapped. All other 
groups — the blind, the crippled, the 
cerebral palsied — have something in 
common: They can be taught through 
hearing. Public school teachers can 
more easily adjust their methods to suc¬ 
cessfully teach the other types of handi¬ 
capped children. Successful teachers 
of the deaf must have long and intensive 
training. 

Many people err by thinking that the 
teaching of speech and lipreading is the 
big problem in educating the deaf. 
These are only the tools. There is one 
point upon which educators of the deaf 
all agree: Difficult as it may be to 
teach good speech to a deaf child, it is 
still more difficult to give correct idio¬ 
matic language both oral and written 


to the child who does not hear. 

No other teacher must give language 
to a child who has none and then follow 
by teaching speech when the child can¬ 
not hear what he is to imitate. 

Recently Helen Keller, who should 
know, said she had found deafness to 
be a much greater handicap than blind¬ 
ness. She said that in advancing years 
she had grown closer to the deaf because 
she had come to regard hearing as the 
key sense — the door that opened most 
readily on knowledge because it was 
largely by listening to parents that 
children learned. 

“It took me twenty-five years,” said 
Miss Keller, “to learn to speak as I speak 
now and few people understand me 
without Polly’s help. 

“How can people pick up words and 
weigh their value if they lack the 
foundation on which knowledge is built. 

“It is definitely harder”, continued 
Miss Keller, “for the deaf than for the 
blind to grasp concrete facts, much less 
ponder on the abstract. That is why if 
I could live again I’d work more than 
I have for the deaf.” 

Early educators entered this field to 
bring religion to the deaf. A strong 
religious atmosphere surrounded the first 
schools and a great deal of time was 
spent at professional meetings in dis¬ 
cussing ways and means of improving 
religious instruction. This emphasis on 
religious instruction has been lost in 
recent years. It is difficult to reach the 
deaf orally in the realm of spiritual and 
abstract thought. This is particularly 
true with the young deaf child where 
language limitations are most acute. The 
authors of a recent study wondered if 
the change from manual and combined 
methods to the oral method had been 
particularly responsible for this de¬ 
creased religious emphasis. 

The solidarity with which organiza¬ 
tions of the deaf support the combined 
system of education impresses me. 
Wherever you find deaf people getting 
together you find them aware of the 
fact that each does not possess speech 
and lipreading skill to the same degree. 
The deaf feel that schools for the deaf 
should recognize this and make provis¬ 
ions for those individual differences. 

I have met many deaf persons who 
felt the school which they attended 
spent so much time attempting to de¬ 
velop speech and lipreading ability that 
academic opportunities were lost. They 
found their speech and lipreading of 
little value and felt their adult years 
would have been happier if they had 
gone farther academically. I have met 
others who felt they should have had 
more opportunities for oral proficiency. 



WILLIAM J. McCLURE 


Twenty or more American schools for 
the deaf including some day schools 
were founded by deaf men. If these 
deaf men could return, present educa¬ 
tional theory would prevent them from 
finding employment in some of the 
schools which they founded. The deaf 
wonder why some of the schools which 
claim to restore their pupils to normal 
society have no deaf teachers on their 
faculties. If the product is so outstand¬ 
ing, certainly the schools could do no 
better than to employ a few of the out¬ 
standing graduates! 

So often school personnel, particu¬ 
larly elementary level teachers, have no 
association with the school alumni nor 
with adult groups of the deaf. Some 
theorists even disapprove of these 
groups and feel they should be abolish¬ 
ed. The abolition of organizations of 
the deaf will not solve individual prob¬ 
lems of adjustment nor will it meet the 
needs of the deaf for social and recrea¬ 
tional life with others who have a 
similar handicap. 

There are rmny highly intelligent 
deaf persons — some with master’s de¬ 
crees. and a few with earned doctorates. 
The convictions of these capable and in¬ 
telligent deaf men and women who live 
w : t.h the problem should receive more 
consideration. 

There has been a trend in some places 
to belittle the work of state schools for 
the deaf. Some would attempt to sup¬ 
plant these with a series of day schools 
or day classes for the deaf. This plan 
may succeed with children having 
moderate hearing losses. However, those 
with severe or total losses of hearing are 
often additionally handicapped under 
this type of program. A day school for 
the deaf can function properly when 
children can be grouped into grade and 
ability levels with a trained teacher 
for each class. Few cities have the 80 
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or more deaf children necessary for 
such a program. Few day schools can 
provide the vocational opportunities 
existing at a large, well-organized, resi¬ 
dential school for the deaf. 

Dr. Helmer Myklebust of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic at Northwestern 
University has frequently pointed out 
how important it is for a deaf child to 
he educated with other deaf children. 
Normal children often reject deaf class¬ 
mates. A young deaf child in school 
with hearing children can feel terribly 
isolated and lonely. He is better off dur¬ 
ing his formative years, says Dr. Mykle¬ 
bust, when he can compete with other 
deaf children under the guidance of 
teachers who understand his problem. 

Those who are most critical of state 
schools for the deaf refer to them as 
“sign schools” and “institutions”. In 
reality state schools undoubtedly do as 
good oral work with the material they 
have as do any other schools. Residential 
schools for the deaf are no more institu¬ 
tions than are residential private or 
military schools. State schools usually 
get (and rightfully so) students with a 
minimum of residual hearing. In addi¬ 
tion they must accept any child who 
applies for entry. They frequently get 
children who have become educational 
or discipline problems in other schools. 
These children are then referred to the 
state school for the deaf as being 
“manually gifted.” The state school for 
lhe deaf often salvages many children 
who otherwise would never become self- 
supporting. 


The State of California, a leader in 
progressive education, has recognized 
the need for a second residential school 
for the deaf in the southern part of the 
State. A new four million dollar school 
has opened just this month in Riverside. 
The Ohio School for the Deaf is getting 
a new plant in an ideal location. In 
many states the true needs of the deaf are 
being recognized. Schools over the 
country are spending millions of dollars 
at the present time to provide better 
educational facilities for deaf children. 

Every school for the deaf has the 
obligation to develop each child’s speech 
and lipreading potential as far as possi¬ 
ble without serious neglect to that part 
of education which will enable the child 
to become self-supporting and self-re¬ 
specting as a citizen. 

The September 22, 1952, issue of Life 
magazine pictured an instrument which 
we in Tennessee helped to develop as an 
aid in speech teaching. This instrument 
transforms speech sounds into color 
patterns, thus giving deaf children a 
visual cue for correcting their own 
errors in pronunciation. 

All schools for the deaf are alert to 
new scientific developments which offer 
additional opportunities for deaf chil¬ 
dren. The deaf themselves are receptive 
to improvement in devices or techniques. 
If they view some changes with skepti¬ 
cism, it is because they remember the 
failures and disappointments of previous 
ideas advanced as “panaceas for 
deafness.” 

The American system of educating the 


deaf has developed a unique product. 
The deaf have their own church and dra¬ 
matic groups, religious organizations, 
athletic clubs, card clubs, and all other 
organizations which mean so much in the 
social life of hearing persons. Deaf 
persons are found in all types of work 
in which hearing is not absolutely es¬ 
sential. In addition to successful busi¬ 
ness men there are deaf scientists, re¬ 
search chemists, biologists, librarians, 
teachers, dentists, linotype operators, 
printers, contractors — almost any trade 
which you can mention. In no other 
country are the deaf so independent, so 
well-educated and so active in improving 
the welfare of their own kind. In many 
countries the deaf cannot own property 
nor operate cars. 

Some fifty years ago the deaf in 
America were having difficulty securing 
insurance. Consequently, they organized 
an insurance company of their own. 
This company The National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf with all deaf officers 
has flourished and now has assets in 
the millions of dollars. As a result other 
companies now insure deaf persons at 
reasonable rates. 

The National Association of the Deaf, 
the largest and most powerful organiza¬ 
tion of its kind, was founded in Cin¬ 
cinnati in 1880. The Diamond Jubilee 
of this Association will be held here in 
1955. The NAD hopes to make it the 
biggest convention in its seventy-five 
year history. Mr. LeRoy Duning, chair¬ 
man of the arrangements committee and 
a successful local architect, is here 
tonight. 

The NAD, with membership in the 
thousands, is affiliated with state or¬ 
ganizations of the deaf all over the 
United States. For many years the or¬ 
ganization has functioned without a 
home office. Probably the only large 
national organization to do so. Mr. 
Lawrence N. Yolles of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, capable vice-president of the 
NAD, was leading a campaign to raise 
funds for a home office when death 
claimed him last January 19. Mr. Yolles 
attended one of the most exclusive oral 
schools in the country. However, he was 
an ardent supporter of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and of the princi- 
oles of combined education which the 
NAD advocates. 

I appreciate this opportunity to ap¬ 
pear before you. While you view the 
following play, remember that beauty 
is still in the eye of the beholder. For 
the deaf nothing can take the place of 
the language of signs in bringing en¬ 
joyment of music, poetry and dramatics. 

In closing I would like to quote from 
the dedication of the book Deafness 
and the Deaf in the United States by Dr. 
Harry Best of the University of Ken- 
tuckv, — I salute, “the most misunder¬ 
stood among the sons of men but the 
‘gamest’ of them all” — the deaf! 


DO YOU KNOW THAT . . . 

During the past three months THE SILENT WORKER has published . . . 

• 51 columns of news items about deaf people all over the United States. 

• 4 feature articles about successful and interesting deaf persons. 

• 8 articles on the leading sports activities among the deaf. 

• 9 columns of comment on educational affairs. 

• 5 articles about church activities among the deaf. 

• 26 letters representing readers' views on subjects of interest to all the deaf. 

• 2 articles describing state schools for the deaf. 

• 3 pages of editorial comment on current trends and activities among the 
deaf. 

• 4 pages about the activities of the N.A.D. 

• 25 pictures of deaf individuals. 

• 18 group photos of deaf people at work and at play. 

• 22 sports pictures. 

• In all, it has published 108 pictures, reproduced from the finest cuts 
available. 

• No other publication in the world contains this much publicity for and 
about the deaf. 

• With more subscriptions, it can produce more pictures, more news, more 
pages. 

DON'T YOU THINK YOU WOULD LIKE TO SUBSCRIBE? 

The price is only $3.50 per year. 

Order from: 

THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue, 

Berkeley 8, California 
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The Christian Deaf Fellowship 

By Willis A. Ethridge 

Assistant Superintendent CDF, and Pastor, 

The Evangelical Church of the Deaf, Toronto, Canada 


The Christian Deaf Fellowship, or as 
it is more commonly known the CDF, 
is for purposes of comparison a fairly 
young group. It was founded in 1946, 
making it a little over six years old. It 
should be stated at the outset that CDF 
is not a denomination nor a branch of 
any group. It is a FELLOWSHIP. A 
Fellowship based upon the cardinal 
principles of scripture as set forth in 
its Tenets of Faith. These tenets are 
broad enough to include all Bible be¬ 
lieving groups and do not include any 
doctrine which is peculiar to any certain 
denomination or group. 

Any Fellowship must have a basis 
from which to work or a common meet¬ 
ing ground. With this Fellowship it is 
that Christ is the Saviour of man and 
that He gave His life for the remission 
of man’s sin. Upon this principle vari¬ 
ous churches, ministers and workers 
have joined together to form what is 
known as the Christian Deaf Fellowship. 

It has been assumed by many that 
the CDF is solely an American organiza¬ 
tion. This is no longer true. In its last 
convention (August 1952) there were 
delegates present from Japan and 
Canada. Reports were also given from 
India, Sweden, Norway, and England 
telling of co-operation between groups 
in those countries and the Christian Deaf 
Fellowship here in America. A request 
was presented on behalf of the Deaf 
Christian Fellowship (DCF) of Ireland 
stating their desire to join organically 


with the CDF of America. This request 
was acted upon favorably and the 
nececsary steps are now being compiled 
to consummate this union. Clearly, 
what was once a national organization 
has matured into an international or¬ 
ganization. 

Membership in the CDF is unique in 
that such membership does not affect 
membership with a denomination. Many 
of the groups who are so united with 
CDF and most of the ministers and 
workers are affiliated with a denomina¬ 
tion. This is possible since the CDF 
does not affect the sovereignty of the 
individual or group, but acts as both a 
service agency for denominations in 
their work among the deaf AND a 
vehicle to evangelize the deaf. 

Among the services performed by 
CDF is the training of ministerial 
students in the sign language. A num¬ 
ber of young ministers have entered the 
ministry to the deaf as a result of 
programs thus fostered in Bible in¬ 
stitutes and colleges. 

The CDF has sponsored camps and 
youth camps for the deef. Finances have 
been provided to enable ministers to 
travel regularly to minister at schools 
for the deaf. Missionary work among 
the deaf of other lands has been greatly 
furthered through the efforts of the CDF. 
Many other services have been and are 
being regularly performed to the end 
that Christ shall be preached to all of 
the deaf. 


The whole purpose of the Christian 
Deaf Fellowship is to win the deaf to 
Christ and His Church, meaning by His 
Church all who have believed upon 
Christ, no matter what their denomina¬ 
tional t'es The question aries, “Will 
it work?” It IS working and will widen 
in its scope as the deaf realize here is 
a group which belongs to them and in 
which they have full control. 

QuLe often the question arises as to 
who is the governing body of CFD. 
The activities of the Fellowship are 
directed by policy laid down in its bi¬ 
ennial conventions, the delegates to this 
convention being comprised of those 
ministers and workers who hold mem¬ 
bership with the CDF and delegates 
chosen by the deaf from their own 
member churches. The wishes of the 
convention are carried out by the Execu¬ 
tive Council comTDosed of five members 
who are elected bv the convention. This 
Executive Council and an additional 
honorary member happens to consist of 
three deaf members and three hearing 
members at this time. The members of 
the Executive Council represent four dif¬ 
ferent denominations and one member 
who is not affiliated with a denomination. 

It is interesting to note that the work 
and interest of the CDF is not limited to 
member groups. The aim is not to build 
an organization but to build and 
strengthen the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth among the deaf. This is illustrated 
through several incidents which have 
taken place both in conjunction with 
denominations and with groups which 
are independent or not connected with 
any group. 

One of these was in the case of the 
Crusselle-Freeman Mission of the Deaf 
in Atlanta, Georgia. This church is a 
union church and called upon the CDF 
in an attempt to secure a pastor. The 
Rev. Robert L. Johnson was introduced 
to this congregation and later was called 
to serve as their pastor. It is to be 



Delegates at the Fourth Biennial Convention of the Christian Deaf Fellowship held at Washington, D. C., in August, 1952. Paul A. Soules, 

local chairman, seated in front. Seated in chairs are the members of the Executive Council. They are, left to right: the Reverends Wm. 

Lange, Jr., advisory member; John W. Stallings, Jr., Supt.; Willis A. Ethridge, Asst. Supt.; Robert L. Johnson, Secy.; Mrs. LaVona Thomp¬ 
son, Treas.; John Maekawa, of Osaka, Japan, convention speaker. 




















noted that The Crusselle-Freeman Mis¬ 
sion is not a member of the CDF and 
that this was not a pre-requisite or an 
after-requirement in obtaining aid. 

A similar situation arose in North 
Carolina. The Southern Baptist Conven¬ 
tion of North Carolina called upon the 
CDF for assistance in securing a mis¬ 
sionary for that state. The Rev. J. F. 
Potter was introduced to this group and 
is now their missionary. Here CDF 
served a denomination and again they 
were not organizational, connected with 
CDF. 

The deaf of Portland, Oregon, needed 
assistance in establishing an inter-de¬ 
nominational church of the deaf. They 
called upon the CDF. The requested aid 
was given and also assistance in securing 
a pastor. The church in Portland is 
continuing to operate as an inter-de¬ 
nominational church with deaf from 
various denominations making up its 
congregation and with the full co-opera¬ 
tion of denominational pastors of that 
city. The Portland Church is affiliated 
with the CDF. 

The last case is that of the Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf of Toronto, Canada, 
a member church of The United Church 
of Canada. This church had been with¬ 
out a pastor for some time and unable 
to secure one to meet their specifications 
called upon the CDF for aid. The CDF 
introduced the Rev. Willis A. Ethridge 
to them and he is now serving as pastor 
of the Evangelical Church of the Deaf. 
This group is not organically joined with 
the CDF. These instances should serve 
to illustrate that the CDF is primarily 
interested that the deaf have ministers 
and churches to meet their spiritual 
need, regardless of denominational 
preference. 

Those who are not fully acquainted 
with the Christian Deaf Fellowship 
often wonder at the enthusiasm of those 
connected with the Fellowship concern¬ 
ing its work and mission. The secret is 
in that which has already been stated. It 
is an organization of the deaf, not only 
for the deaf. Those who are deaf as 
well as workers who know the deaf 
realize that the deaf are a social group 
in all of their other activities and will 
tend to be the same in their religious 
affiliations. The Fellowship is devoted 
to a mission with high and pure motives, 
that is, winning the deaf to Christ. This 
is what assures the future growth and 
success of the CDF. as it carries out 
Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 


Church news and pictures should be 
sent to Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota 
School tor the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Copy should be typewritten and double 
spaced. 


Sermon of the Month 

By Rev. Mrs. LaVona N. Thompson 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Believest Thou This 

TEXT — “ Jesus said unto her , I am the 
resurrection , and the life : he that he - 
lieveth in me , though he were dead , yet 
shall he live : And whosoever liveth and 
helieveth in me shall never die. Be¬ 
lievest thou this?" St. John 11:25,26 
Man consists of body and soul, and 
God has made provision for the happi¬ 
ness of both. In this particular scripture 
of the eleventh chapter of St. John, we 
find two sisters who, at this point in 
their life, were happy in neither body 
nor soul because of the death of their 
only brother. 

When Jesus arrived on the scene He 
endeavored to give Martha new hope 
that her brother would live again. How¬ 
ever, being dull of mind because of her 
grief, Martha was unable to compre¬ 
hend the fullness of the Master’s state¬ 
ment. Instead she looked forward to 
the great resurrection day at the last day, 
the fullness of all time, when time 
would be no more. That is the day of 
the general resurrection of all the saints 
of God. But let us take notice that Jesus 
not only had reference to this general 
resurrection but to a very personal 
resurrection in the present day of which 
we live. 

Jesus used the present tense verb when 
He said, “I AM the resurrection and the 
life.” He is now the resurrection and 
life of the soul of every man that be¬ 
lieves He is the Christ, the Son of God, 
the promised Messiah. To every person 
that believes that, as the Son of God, He 
made full atonement on the cross of 
Calvary for their sin. 

The Bible teaches that it is possible 
to be very much alive in body but dead 
in spirit. How can this be? Man can¬ 
not live spiritually without constant 
fellowship with God. When Adam 
sinned in his disobedience to God he 
died instantly in spirit. That is, he was 
separated from fellowship with God. So 
everyone, who is a sinner because of 
disobedience to God, is dead spiritually 
while he lives physically. 

Though one be dead in treaspasses and 
sin he can be resurrected from this death 
of sin to new life, one of daily fellow¬ 
ship with God, a full joyous peaceful 
life. In Christ Jesus there is spiritual 
resurrection both now and forever 
mo^e. “He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into 
condemnation: but is passed from death 
unto life” — Jn. 5:24. Resurrection is 
a return to life; Christ is the author of 
that return, and of that life to which it 
is a return. Without Him we are dead 
(spiritually) while we live (physically). 
He is the only source of life, both now 
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and eternally. “He that hath the Son 
hath life; and he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not life.” 

Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” He is the way to a 
spiritual resurrection of abundant life. 
He is the truth that will set man free 
from the bondage of sin that he might 
have the hope of glory in his soul. As 
man accepts Christ into his heart, 
accepts His sovereign power to possess 
him, He becomes abundant life in man, 
through man and for man. “No man 
cometh to the Father but by me” — that 
is no one can possess this eternal life, 
both now and forever, without believing 
in the atoning grace of Christ and ac¬ 
cepting Him as personal Saviour. 

“Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die” — the soul that lives 
because of it is resurrection from the 
death of sin and believeth in Christ as 
the first fruits of the resurrection of the 
dead, the conqueror of death, the giver 
of life, the Saviour of man, shall never 
die. The mortality of the physical body 
shall at length be swallowed up of life; 
but the life of the soul, the believing 
soul, shall be immediately at death 
swallowed up of immortality. Though 
the body must go down to the grave and 
return to dust whence it came, it shall 
not be forever dead in the grave. When 
time shall be no more and all the divi¬ 
sions of it shall be numbered and finish¬ 
ed, the spirit of life from God enters into 
it. The immortal soul shall be reunited 
with the body forever more. 

The soul that believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God and the Re¬ 
deemer of mankind is resurrected here 
and now and shall never again die. 
Blessed and holy is he that,by faith has 
part in this first resurrection, for on 
such the second death, recorded in 
Rev. 20:15, and which is a death for¬ 
ever, shall have no power. Believest thou 
this? 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 2532 
Jackson Street, Long Beach 10, California 
Assistant News Editors are: 

Eastern States: Miss Muriel A. Dvorak, 

160 W. 73rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Information about births deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
25TH OF EACH MONTH. 


News Editor s Note: It has come to 
our attention that reporters , and others , 
from various parts of the country , are 
reluctant to send in photographs for use 
in the News section of the Silent 
Worker, for fear that their photos will 
not he returned. Now , we are always 
eager to obtain photographs of the deaf 
and their activities and persons sending 
in such photos should print their name 
and address on the back of all prints 
sent to us. Every effort is made to re¬ 
turn photos in good condition. And re¬ 
member! We are always on the alert 
for news reporters. If your state is not 
represented in the columns of Swinging, 
wont you please see what you can do 
about it by either sending in the news 
yourself or helping us contact someone 
who is willing to become a regular con¬ 
tributor? We labor long hours at edit¬ 
ing the news and write reams of letters 
to people everywhere and in every walk 
of life in an effort to induce them to 
write state news for us. The general re¬ 
sponse is pretty discouraging. We can 
only say that we TRY; wont you lend, 
a helping hand? 

— Geraldine Fail 

MISSOURI . . . 

Kenneth Stanly had his three-weeks vacation 
in mid January and spent it in the Rocky 
Mountain states — Colorado, Utah and Mon¬ 
tana. He spent his time fishing and visiting 
relatives. He acquired a good tan and makes 
the rest of the Missourians look pretty white. 

Shirley Dixon went to Tacoma, Wash., on 
January 16th to visit her parents, the Noah 
Dixons. Her father had been ill for some time, 
and it seems that Shirley’s visit cheered him 
up, for he is on the road to recovery. 

Mrs. Luther (Laverne) Stack, of Baton 
Rouge, La., came up to Joplin, Mo. on Febru¬ 
ary 5th after her mother’s death, and took 
her father back down South with her for 
two weeks. The Dillenschneiders’ (Willie and 
Clem) mother died on January 25th at the 
age of 80 years. Also, Mrs. Jennie Potts, 87 
year old mother of Fred Brantley, died on 
February 16th. Sympathy is extended to those 
who lost their mothers. 

The Kansas City Club for the Deaf lost 
to Des Moines in a game 84 - 59, but captured 
the game from the Chicago Southtown 73 - 61. 


The Chicago boys brought only 5 players — 
their star, Jim Jackson, was unable to come 
on account of the birth of his third child — 
a daughter on February 9th. 

Many virus victims were among the Kansas 
City deaf. Andy Garrett had double pneumonia 
and flu, and is now on the road to recovery. 

IOWA . . . 

Among the most recent number of women 
in Des Moines who have joined the rank of 
working wives are : Mrs. DeLoris Rogers, Mrs. 
Earl Siders, Mrs. Ralph Hannawalt, Mrs. 
Ross Wyckoff and Mrs. John Hendricks. 

The Eldon Wormleys, whose farm home 
near Newton was destroyed by fire early this 
winter, are now living in a trailer home in 
Newton, where she is employed by Maytag 
Company. Eldon commutes daily to Des 
Moines, where he works for Wood Brothers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Harbold of Marion en¬ 
joyed the Christmas holidays in Des Moines 
with the Wilber Sawhills and with their many 
relatives and friends here. 

Two of the newest and youngest members 
of the Des Moines Silents Basketball team are 
Robert Fisher, of Cedar Rapids and Roderick 
Hayward of Tama and we welcome them as 
promising fellows. 

Following their marriage in Marion, on 
Thanksgiving Day, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Saw- 
hill (nee Ruth Wilhelm) motored to Shreve¬ 
port, Louisiana where they spent several days 
with the Larry Marxers before returning to 
Des Moines, where they will reside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale Van Hemert of Des 
Moines were among some fifty friends who 
gathered at the Lynn Sutcliffe farm home near 
Waverly on December 6 to help Lynn and 
Alleen celebrate their 20th Wedding Anni¬ 


versary. They have a lovely daughter, Marilyn, 
who is in High School and a son Ronald, at¬ 
tending I.S.D. 

The first of the year, Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Horacek (nee Olga Dvorak) and family of 
Cedar Rapids moved into the new home which 
they recently completed. 

The Jack Montgomerys enjoyed a long letter 
from Mrs. J. M. Pumphrey, the former Kitty 
Havens, Gallaudet ’35, who with her husband 
and two children, has been living in Mara¬ 
caibo, Venezuela, S. A. for more than a year, 
where Mike is under contract to a large con¬ 
struction company. Kitty says they have little 
trouble conversing with the Spanish and 
Mexican people and young Jimmy and Dottie 
speak Spanish fluently, as it is required in 
the American School which they attend. In 
May, Kitty expects to return to Washington, 
D. C. to see her daughter, Nancy Lee, graduate 
from the Kendall School and also to attend the 
College reunion. 

The Ralph Claytons are proud grandparents 
for the first time. Their eldest daughter, 
Patricia, whose husband is a Des Moines police¬ 
man, became the mother of a little daughter 
January 15. Their other daughter, Darlene, 
will finish nurse’s training at Mercy Hospital 
in May. 

LOUISIANA . . . 

Lynell Edwards took a two-weeks vacation 
and journeyed up to Minnesota in early Janu¬ 
ary accompanied by Wilfred McCain. On 
January 17, Lynell took unto himself a bride 
in the person of Miss Lorraine Just of Minn., 
to whom he had recently become engaged. 
Wilfred was the best man. The happy young 
people departed on a southern honeymoon im¬ 
mediately after the ceremony and stopped in 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Hammond, and 
other places where Lynell proudly introduced 
his pretty wife to his many friends. The newly¬ 
weds are now happily engaged in housekeeping 
in Lake Charles, where Lynell is employed at 
Pete’s Flower Shop . 

Miss Arrenah Pettit entertained Mesdames 
Asa French, Kenney, Gaienne, Cafiero, Chene- 
vert, and Dupre at the home of Mrs. Myrtle 
Tobelman in New Orleans the afternoon of 
January 22. A delicious luncheon was served 
and the afternoon spent playing “500” with 
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Thomas W. Elliott's widely publicized "Leg Show" took place on the stage at the Los 
Angeles' Club of the Deaf the evening of January 3 1. Thirty lovelies paraded forth and 
were awarded a pair of nylon hose each. Winner for the prettiest under-pinnings was young 
Dorothy Foley with Carolyn Pokorak and Natalie Bielinski runners-up. Judges were re¬ 
porters from the "Los Angeles Times." 

Photo by Leonard Meyer 


first prize going to Mrs. French and second 
prize to Mrs Nellie Kenney. Mrs. Lillian 
Gaienne took the booby prize. 

The Crescent City Club of the Deaf held 
a gala “Mardi Gras” celebration the whole 
ten days of February 7 to 17th. A comedy 
stage show on the 14th was highly entertain¬ 
ing and directed by Erwin Pitre. Dancing 
followed the show and refreshments were dis¬ 
pensed by the ladies of the Club. 

Visitors from New Orleans descended upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Berry in Amite the week¬ 
end of January 24. Among them were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Tobelman, Miss Arrenah 
Pettit, Mrs. Lena Cafiero, and Mrs. Nellie 
Kenney. They all enjoyed their visit with the 
Berrys very much. 

Friends tell us that Charles Heinen has 
traded in his 1950 Ford on a brand new ’52 
model, same make. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tanzey Garcilles played hosts 
to a group of friends at their home in Oberlin 
one recent week-end. Among those invited were 
the Harvey Gremillions, the Maurice Labbes, 
the Willard Foremans, all of Baton Rouge, 
and George Khoury and Oline Prudhomme of 
Lake Charles. 

MINNESOTA . . . 

Glen Samuelson tells us that while spending 
a recent weekend on his farm at Battle Lake, 
one of his cows presented him with twin 
heifers. That is really something because the 
same cow came forth with twins last year and 
such rarely occurs two years in succession. 
Glen should send the information to “Be¬ 
lieve it or Not”. 

Both William Johnson and John Welch were 
involved in recent auto accidents and both 
of their cars were damaged, with John’s need¬ 
ing quite extensive repairs. No, they didn’t 
bump into each other; both accidents were 
with hearing drivers! (It would really make 
news if two deaf motorists should crash into 
each other, wouldn’t it! News Ed.) 

The basketeers journeyed to Owatoma Feb¬ 
ruary 15, where they were beaten in a practice 
game. Dale Hartwig and his hearing brother 
were on the opposing teams and the brother’s 
superb scoring probably had a lot to do with 
defeating the deaf boys and Dale. 

Julia O’Neill suffered a broken pelvis, cuts 
and bruises when she was knocked down by 
a car recently. Friends say she is confined 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital. Driver was a hearing 
man. 


Leo Latz regretfully cancelled plans for at¬ 
tending the MAAD Tourney as he was busy 
looking for new quarters since he received 
a notice to vacate his present abode. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Clark have moved into 
a larger apartment in Moorhead since Robert 
has such an excellent position with the Ulasker 
Co. in Fargo, N. D. nearby. Altho Robert 
frequently works overtime, he still finds time on 
weekends to indulge in his favorite past time, 
fishing and hunting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Phinney have also 
moved to larger living quarters in Fargo. Mrs. 
Phinney loves the new place because she is 
right next door to her parents. She is their 
only daughter and likes to help them as much 
as she can. 

News of Minnesota should be sent to Leo 
Latz, 1012 Irving Ave., North, Minneapolis 11, 
Minnesota. Mrs. Frank Kohlroser of Moor¬ 
head has resumed news contributing from 
Moorhead and Fargo, N. W. People in that 
locality are requested to send items of interest 
to Mrs. Kohlroser at 420 14th Street, South, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Max and Mary Thompson are convinced 
that trouble really comes in bunches. Scarcely 
had Mary recovered from a brief stay in the 
hospital last autumn, than their home in 
Montebello was sold and they spent the Holi¬ 
days moving into a newly-purchased home in 
North Hollywood. One recent morning Max 
was out in the yard inspecting the brick wall 
which surrounds their pretty back yard. Giving 
the top bricks a hefty tug, Max was gratified 
to find them firm and strong and called Mary 
out to show her what a fine, solid brick wall 
they had acquired. To demonstrate, Max gave 
the top bricks a mighty pull and was wholly 
unprenared when one brick gave way and hit 
Mm full in the face, literally knocking his 
f ont teeth out. Calling a doctor, Max forced 
lrs front teeth back into normal position and 
voiced his anxious suspicions that he’d be 
minus his lovely front ivories. The dentist 
assured him that the teeth seemed to be okay 
and Max has spent several weeks nursing a 
black and blue upper lip. At this writing, 
Max’s smile is as attractive as ever. As if that 
was not enough, Max and Mary’s beautiful 
brand-new 1953 Buick got smashed up in a 
collision with another driver who ran through 
a red light. Cheer up, Max, and remember that 
into each life some rain must fall, and though 


yours seems to have been a cloud-burst, every 
cloud is supposed to have a silver lining! 

Have you glimpsed that bright red ’53 Mer¬ 
cury that Bobby and Cardell Beaubien are 
riding around in? Ross and Faye Bailey have 
been eyeing the new ’53 models lately and 
Ross confesses to a decided liking for the new 
Oldsmobile “88”s. Val Cookson is teaching 
wife Victoria to drive their new Ford-O-Matic 
and Eva Kruger is delighted with her recently 
acquired driver’s license. Now Eva can go 
places and leave Art to his sports-writing in 
peace and quiet. That spare bedroom at the 
Krugers’ apartment on West Adams Blvd. 
serves Art as a “study” and Jerry Fail thinks 
it is about the most interesting room in town. 
Art really works at his job editing sports news 
of the deaf world. 

The Eighth Annual Farwest Basketball 
Tournament which took place in San Jose, 
California, February 21-22 will go down in 
history as being about the most exciting tour¬ 
ney of its sort ever held on the West Coast. 
Hundreds of basketball fans from five states 
descended upon the city of San Jose that week 
end to watch ten fine teams battle it out for 
the championship and the right to represent 
the Farwest at the Nationals in Milwaukee. 
That Los Angeles would retain the crown was 
a foregone conclusion but it did not dampen 
the hopes of the other nine teams. Vancouver 
B. C. and Long Beach teams rose high in the 
ranks. Those two had usually come out far 
down the list and their rise to 5th and 6th 
place in San Jose leads us to believe that they 
may be amongst the leading contenders when 
1954 rolls around. Second place went to Oak¬ 
land, who gave Los Angeles quite a battle in 
the championship match, and Salt Lake City 
won 3rd place when they nosed out Hollywood 
by only one point. Hollywood took 4th place. 
Other teams which took part in the tourney 
were Boise, Idaho, Portland, Oregon, and San 
Francisco, along with San Jose. 

As Art Kruger says, the San Jose tourna¬ 
ment was the most exciting in eight years 
and Art is an authority on such things. A 
huge bunch of large and expensive orchids 
are due the hard working Chairman, James H. 
McKee, and his co-workers, for the three big 
days of fun and high excitement during which 
no one spent a dull moment. Others who served 
on the committee were Mrs. Lloyd Hendrick, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenny Smothermon, Fred Pat¬ 
rick, Charles Dana, John Tranchina, John 
Imhoff, Eugene Rianda, Bill Norvelle, Francis 
Stowell. San Jose’s little Club lists only 
slightly over 40 members and they did a re¬ 
markable job in playing host to the huge 
throngs attending the tournament. 

And now that the ’53 tournament is ancient 
history, the Southern Division of the FAAD 
is looking forward to the next one, which will 
take place in Long Beach the end of February 
1954. Taking part will be Salt Lake City, 
Tucson, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Jose, and 
Long Beach. 

The organizing of a brand new Club has 
come to our notice; the Mt. Diablo Club for 
the Deaf. Officers of the group are: Bud Simp¬ 
son, pres.; Edward Volland, v-pres.; Dorothy 
Simpson, sec’y.; Vernon Williams, treas.; and 
Board Members Melvin Davidson, Ernest Car¬ 
penter, Otis Guthrie. Located in Concord, Cali¬ 
fornia, the new organization has issued an at¬ 
tractive program for the coming year with 
socials, picnics, and various other activities 
scheduled. Clubs for the Deaf throughout the 
state extend a hearty welcome to the Mt. 
Diablo Club. 

Flodell Guidos, the lovely daughter of Letha 
and Jay Grider, was honoree at a Stork Shower 
at the home of Cora Park in San Pedro on 
Sunday, February 15. Cora was ably assisted 
by Charlotte Harmonson and Elylen Grimes. 
Flodell received dozens of lovely and useful 
gifts for the little one who is expected soon. 

Belle Tyhurst of Los Angeles spent a rest¬ 
ful two weeks with friends up in San Fran- 
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cisco the early part of February. The change 
did her a world of good. 

The long-awaited Fratertainment Night under 
the direction of Paul Cope took place at the 
Carpenter’s Union Hall on Santa Monica Blvd., 
in Los Angeles the night of February 7, with 
three southland Clubs vieing for the $100 prize 
offered for the best playlet depicting the theme 
“I Am An American”. Though Hollywood and 
Long Beach put up a good flight, Los Angeles 
won the coveted check and no one disputed 
their right to it. The superb acting of the 
participants won them thunderous applause in 
their 18-minute show depicting the adventures 
of an American couple (Elmer Priester and 
Becky Elliot in war-time Paris where they 
were seized by the Nazis (Don Neurenberger, 
Everett Rattan) and the part of Hitler was 
played almost too realistically by Marvin 
Goodwin. Others, as far as can be recalled, 
who took part in the prize-winning skit were 
Eleanor Neurenberger, Etta Priester, Fred 
LaMonto, and honorable mention goes to 
Emory Gerichs for his part as the meek little 
waiter in a Paris Cafe. 

Rhona Joy, the blonde and blue-eyed 
daughter of Homer and Rhoda Moulder, was 
united in marriage to Dale R. Jensen on 
Saturday, January 31, at the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints in Huntington Park. Thus, 
both the children of Homer and Rhoda are 
married; their son married several years ago 
and lives in El Paso. 

ARIZONA . . . 

Readers of The Silent Worker are ex¬ 
pressing concern about the deaf of Arizona. 
Surely there is some one around Tuscon and 
Phoenix who would be willing to send in a few 
items of interest concerning the various activi¬ 
ties of the Arizona people. Anyone interested 
will please write directly to the News Editor, 
Geraldine Fail. 

Jack Craven of Tucson represented the 
Tucson Club of the Deaf at the recent Farwest 
Tournament in San Jose and put in a bid for 
the 195S tournament which was promptly 
granted. So, with the 10th Annual FAAD meet 
slated for Tucson in February 1955, let us have 
some news of the deaf of that state. 

(News Ed’s Note: Readers may be interested 
in knowing that the 1954 FAAD meet takes 
place in Long Beach, California; the 1955 
FAAD in Tucson, Arizona; the 1956 FAAD 
in Hollywood. California. These tournaments 
are for the Southern Division of the FAAD 
only; we have not been informed regarding 
the sites for the northern division). 

KENTUCKY . . . 

Danville Divisions No. 125 and 130 NFSD 
held a joint social at the Snoonamore Hall 
January 24, with Mrs. James Royster as chair¬ 
man for the Auxiliary, assisted by Mrs. Earl 
Elkins. James Royster did the honors for 
the Frats, together with James Hester. At¬ 
tendance was small and so was the net profit 
from the affair; however it can truly be said 
that an enjoyable time was had by all those 
attending. 

The Kentucky Chapter of the GCA A held 
their Annual Founder’s Day dinner January 
31. at Old Crow Inn where everyone enjoyed 
a T-bone steak dinner with appropriate trim- 
minsrs. Chief speaker for the evening was Dr. 
George McClure, Sr., who told of his ac- 
nuaintance with the late Dr. Edward Miner 
GMlaudet and his impressions of that wonder¬ 
ful teacher and friend. Not a few eyes were 
moist when Dr. McClure told of the sadness 
of his last meeting with Dr. Gallaudet. 

Mr. Gordon Kannapell also told of his ac¬ 
quaintance with Dr. Gallaudet and elections 
which were held later that evening saw Miss 
Mary Kannapell appointed President with Earl 
Elkins as v-pres. and Virginia Ward as sec’y. 
Both the meeting and the dinner were open 
to anyone wishing to attend and quite a large 
(continued on page 18) 


Received a little dope on the history 
of printing in the Ohio School recently 
and here is some of it. 

In 1856 an industrial building was 
erected, on the second floor of which 
a printing office was set up to teach the 
trade of printing to the deaf. Our in¬ 
formation does not state what equip¬ 
ment was provided but it was probably 
something on the order of a Washing¬ 
ton Hand Press, that workhorse of the 
last century. Type was set by hand, of 
course. 

The first paper to be published from 
this shop was “The Mute’s Chronicle”. 
It first appeared in 1868 and was con¬ 
tinued until 1881. In 1882 a new in¬ 
dustrial building was erected and the 
printing office moved to the new build¬ 
ing, again being installed on the second 
floor. This same year saw the advent of 
a new publication called the Visavis. 
This paper existed until 1886. when the 
name was changed back to “The Mute’s 
Chronicle”. In 1894 the name was again 
changed. This time the word “Mute” 
was dropped and the paper appeared 
simply as “The Ohio Chronicle”, an 
honored name among deaf school publi¬ 
cations which it bears todav. Incident¬ 
ally the two industrial buildings men¬ 
tioned above are still standing and are 
still in use. However, this is their last 
year, since the Ohio School is moving 
to its new site with beautiful new 
buildings this summer. 

The Ohio School has had only four 
deaf teachers of prin’ing. The first of 
these was Edward J. Scott, himself a 
graduate of the Ohio School in 1875. 
Mr. Scott taught from 1886 to 1893 and 
was succeeded by Clarence W. Charles, 
who served from 1893 until 1919. Mr. 
Charles in turn was succeeded for a short 
time bv Rov Conkling. erstwhile editor 
and publisher of the lamented Ameri¬ 
can Deaf Citizen. The next deaf man 
to serve the school as printing teacher 
was Everett J. Kennedy, who was ap¬ 
pointed by Ohio’s beloved Supt. J. W. 
Jones in 1929. Mr. Kennedy is still on 
duty and looking forward to working in 
his new quarters. We hope that he will 
favor us with a description of them 
some time. 

From the above we find that the “Ohio 
Chronicle” has been published under 
one name or another continuously for 
84 years. A remarkable record, and one 
which no other paper published by a 
school for the deaf can equal. Or are 


we wrong? Let’s hear about yours. 

We are indebted to “General” John P. 
Eryfogle for the above information. 
The General is a well known and loved 
character at the Ohio School and is the 
school’s unofficial historian as well as 
its chess champion. Thanks a whole 
stickful, General. 

It has been many a day now since we 
have received any new names to add to 
our National Amalgamated Directory of 
Deaf Printers. We handed out plenty 
of stamped and addressed cards at the 
NADoings at Austin last summer and 
quite a few since. So you folks who 
are still hoarding them send ’em in. 
We’ll let you in on a little secret. Those 
cards were impregnated with a secret 
formula which will cause them to grow 
beards within six months. While there 
is no denying that beards, when properly 
cultivated, are works of art, we are 
afraid that the post office department 
would look askance at cards sporting 
long beards. 

John Hill, Linotype Operator, The 
Youngstown Vindicator, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf. 

Robert Harry Kannapell, Linotype Oper¬ 
ator, The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Kentucky 
School. Brother Kannapell also 
studied the fine art of printing at 
Gallaudet and at Mergenthaler 
School. 

Malcolm H. Pace. Jr., Scardino Printing 
Co., Houston, Texas. Another product 
of the Texas School. Brother Pace 
says that he first studied auto mech¬ 
anics but that a bit of grease dropped 
into his mouth one time and decided 
him to be the world’s best printer 
in the world’s best trade. 

J. Franklin Rieser, Linotype Operator, 
Clarksburg Publishing Co., Clarks¬ 
burg, W. Va. J. Frank is a product 
of the Romney, W. V. School, where 
he learned his trade. 

It is unknown when man first dis¬ 
played a beard, but it is well known 
that a bearded man is one set apart. 
Almost all great men have cultivated 
beards as a mark of distinction and 
superior worth. Proof of this needs only 
the recollection of Lincoln, Grant and 
of course, the Silent Printer. It is said 
of Benjamin Franklin that as his full and 
useful life was drawing to a close his 
only regret was that he had never grown 
a beard. 
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Sidalise Hebert, beauty shop operator of Rayne, Louisiana 


Louisiana Beautician Makes Good 


An early January issue of The 
Weekly Acadian of Rayne, Louisiana, 
featured an interesting article about 
Sidalise Herbert, a successful deaf 
beauty shop operator in that town. 

A resume of her life story should be 
very inspiring to the others similarly 
handicapped, since she had also to con¬ 
tend with eye trouble as well as her 
deafness. 

Born in 1908 to Mr. and Mrs. Saul 
Hebert, Sidalise was in full possession 
of her faculties until twenty-six months 
of age, when multiple colds made her 
deaf. She started her schooling in a 
Catholic school for the deaf in Chin- 
chuba, Louisiana. 

She was a very popular member of the 
student body at that school, taking a 
very active part in all activities. She 
was called the “Babe Ruth” of the base¬ 
ball team, and she was once chosen 
Queen on a Mardi Gras day. 

On January 1, 1924, one of the worst 
fires in that locality struck the school 
and razed it to the ground. This incident 
forced Sidalise to enroll in the Louisiana 
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State School for the Deaf in Baton 
Rouge, where she made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Harry L. Baynes, who was her 
teacher until she graduated five years 
later. 

Her charming personality also made 
many friends for herself at the state 
school. During her senior year she was 
elected president of the Girls’ Club, 
second captain of the basketball team 
and treasurer of the class of 1929. 

In 1935 she took a course in beauty 
culture at the North Crowley Beauty 
Shop for one year, and then attended 
Moler College where she finished among 
the three highest in a class of 50. 

In 1936, she ventured forth in the 
business world with the opening of a 
beauty shop located in the home where 
she was born and which she and her 
mother are still occupying. Her shop 
proved to be a going business in spite 
of her handicap. 

However, ill fortune struck her in 
1950, when she developed trouble with 
her eyes. For the next two years, she 
underwent a series of four operations 
which restored her eyesight. 

In the latter part of the year 1952, 
Sidalise returned to her home and shop 
and resumed her business life with a 
complete renovation of her shop. 

In the outside world, as in school, 
she is always active in outside work. Her 
latest activity was a benefit entertain¬ 
ment and party at the South Rayne audi¬ 
torium, where a crowd of over 66 people 
attended and enjoyed the many games 
which were provided as a special bene¬ 
fit for the Louisiana School for the Deaf 
Athletic Association fund. 

As time marches on, Sidalise thanks 
God for his manv blessings, asking only 
to be successful in her undertaking, not 
for riches or praise, but to be able to 
earn a living. 


(continued from page 17) 
number of Danvillians took advantage of the 
chance to join in the festivities. Out of town 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Kannapell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Warren, and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lynch, all of Louisville. 

All roads led to Frankfort on February 7, 
where approximately 100 persons from Louis¬ 
ville, Danville, Lexington, and Frankfort gath¬ 
ered to enjoy a social at Harrod’s Inn under 
the capable direction of Mr. Harley Waters. 
Purpose of the gathering was to organize an 
Alumni Athletic Association with the inten¬ 
tions of raising funds for the KSD basketball 
team and enable the KSD team to attend the 
tournament in Virginia in March. The sum 
of 140 dollars was realized and it can be truly 
said that Harley and charming Sue Belle did 
a wonderful job with the social. 

Mrs. Alfred Marshall and Mrs. David Mid¬ 
dleton joined forces in entertaining the Sew¬ 
ing Club at their regular meeting February 12, 
at the Marshall residence. The Ladies are 
trying to think up a new name for their or¬ 
ganization as their “Citizenship Award” fund 
takes up so much of their time that they no 
longer do much sewing. They plan a really 
“big” affair for this coming November 21. 
which they hope will swell the club coffers. 
Plans will be announced soon. 

The NFSD Divisions 125 and 130 got to¬ 
gether at a Valentine Social following the Feb¬ 
ruary Frat meeting. The Affair was not only 
well attended but a goodly profit was realized 
and everyone had fun. Gertie Elkins served 
as chairman for the Auxiliary with Mary 
Balasa and Beulah Hester assisting. Earl 
Elkins served as Frat chairman assisted by 
James Hester. 

Out of town visitors at the Frat meeting and 
Valentine Social were Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
Wilder, Edwin Wilder, Headly Martin, and 
Mr. Chestnut, all of Lexington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley Waters and Herman Harrod of Frank¬ 
fort were other visitors together with Leroy 
Trimble of Mt. Sterling. 

SOUTH DAKOTA . . . 

The Sam Tulio family spent a week at 
Davenport, Towa, visiting her brother and 
family during Sam’s two-weeks vacation from 
Morrell’s packing plant. 

Peggy, the daughter of the Joseph Servolds, 
has succeeded in joining the Job’s Daughters. 
Her first experience after joining was when 
she attended a formal dance, wearing a 
Christmas gift of a formal from her parents. 

The Parcel Post Sale for the TV fund 
sponsored by the Students’ Activities Associa¬ 
tion at the school for the deaf has been very 
successful, a neat sum of some two hundred 
dollars being realized. They are trying to 
get at least three sets for the campus. Atten¬ 
tion to the alumni: Anyone wishing to send in 
a contribution is urged to do so and the 
students will appreciate it the more for your 
thoughtfulness. At the time of this writing, 
there is already one set in the Snack Room 
and the students are making good use of it, 
you can bet. 

If only South Dakota had plenty of factories 
there would not be so many young people 
moving away from our state. Of late Rita 
Streff moved to California; Mildred Burkhard 
to Detroit; Leonard and Charlene Ortman 
and Marvin Meirs to Denver; The latest new¬ 
comer among us is Robert Taylor of Idaho, 
who has obtained work as an all-around printer 
at Luverne, Minn., thirty miles away. His last 
job was in Wyoming, but he decided to seek 
a better location where he could have more 
social life with the deaf. 

Friends have learned of the John Schu¬ 
machers’ moving back to Minneapolis from 
Washington D. C. He was a South Dakota 
graduate. 

Grabbing a chance at getting better quarters 
at a reasonable rental, the Jerry Berkes moved 
to the Air Force base, where their address is 
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Casper Jacobson and Charles Miller, Columbus, Ohio, added to the hilarity of the ' Red 
Lamp" performance in Cincinnati when they staged a skit revealing the hazards of bus 
transportation to Cincinnati. Jacobson is at the far right in this picture and Miller is 
next. The lady at the far left is Mrs. David Peikoff. We failed to get the name of the 

second ladv. but our Silent Printer is already clamoring for her address. 

7 Photo by J. Parsons 


204 Air Base, Sioux Falls, S.D. Mrs. Harold 
Gaasland, of Litchfield, N.D. is working at 
the hatchery in Worthington, Minn., and is 
staying at the home of Rad. Davis. She is 
working to help her husband pay off the farm 
debts as the last summer’s crops were a 
failure. 

Two South Dakota graduates, Margaret Krall 
and Esther Kreroweiz, formerly Tauscher, are 
now working in New London, Conn., it has 
been learned. 

Charles Doering of Omaha was called home 
to Sioux Falls on January 31st when his mother 
fell on the ice, resulting in a broken hip bone 
and the necessity of a cast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dollman are now 
living in North Dakota, where he has a job 
in one of the printing shops. Mrs. Dollman 
is better known as the former Elaine deCrook. 
Her father presented them with five hundred 
dollars with which they bought a trailer home. 

Ernest Pishek, a brother to Harry, succeeded 
in finding employment in Detroit, which is 
another loss to South Dakota. 

Roman Berke has been spending his spare 
time in remodeline; the inside of their home 
and it is now modern in every way. Florence 
will soon be a lady of leisure with all the 
modern appliances in the house. 

The Frats had their annual stag party in 
the form of a dinner at one of the better 
known restaurants on February 7th. Out of 
towners present were Norman Larson of Jasper, 
Minn.; Henry and Louis Pospisil of Worth¬ 
ington, Minn.; Oscar Skorheim of Huron; 
Harold Gaasland of Litchfield, N.D., and Ben 
Soukup of Wagner. The wives were not to be 
left out, for they had a good time by gather¬ 
ing at the home of Mrs. Roman Berke for 
a social visit. 

Recent deaths in Sioux Falls were the 
husband of Ella Baillie and the mother of 
Kenneth Czerney. Harold, son of Mrs. Baillie, 
who is a Captain in the Army and has been 
stationed in Korea, was called home, arriving 
in time for the funeral. 

Cupid has been busy lately — Shirley Mat 
thews is engaged to Kenneth Czerney, and 
Arvin Massey is showing a big smile on his 
face —the lucky girl is from Council Bluffs 
and the wedding date is not far off. 

Clyde Ketchum is making good use of the 
car presented to him by his parents upon his 
graduation from Gallaudet College; being on 
the basketball team of the Omaha Club for 
the Deaf, he uses it for driving to nearly every 
game possible. Clyde is printing instructor at 
the South Dakota school. 

Attention: South Dakotans, please send news 
to Mrs. A. J. Krohn so that this column may 
carry state-wide news. 

OREGON . . . 

Two long-time residents of Portland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walton, better known as Zelma and Paul, 
are happily hunting for a brand new home. 
They have looked at so many and find so 
many of them desirable that they are having 
quite a time deciding which one to buy. 

The Oliver KasteTs have just about finished 
the big ranch home they started building last 
fall over in Vancouver. They are hoping to 
move in as soon as school is out for the sum¬ 
mer. Oliver and Ann will certainly welcome 
the privacy of the new home as they have 
both taught at the Vancouver School and lived 
there ever since they were married. 

Moffitt and Gennie Broun gave a surprise 
birthday party for Mrs. Kenneth Welch at the 
Brown home recently. Moffitt certainly did a 
good job as “chef” at the party. Frank Amann 
bad better look to his laurels; he has been 
long-considered the best man-cook in Portland 
and it looks like Moffitt is going to steal Frank’s 
thunder! 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dare have acquired 
ownership of a 1953 Mercury and the Glenn 
Welch’s are riding around in a new Ford. Any 
more new cars amongst our residents? 

Friends descended upon Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 


Adams one recent Sunday and surprised them 
with a gala housewarming. The day was dark 
and dismal and the rain was pouring down 
but inside the beautiful new home all was 
happiness and laughter with friends coming 
from far and near in suite of the weather. Mr. 
and Mrs. James McGuire and the Bird Cravens 
played host to people from as far away as 
Salem who gathered to wish the Adamses much 
happiness in the new house and to present 
them with the sum of $80, which the Adamses 
plan to use on the purchase of a set of 
silverware. 

Charlotte Coffin is displaying a lovely topaz 
ring given her by her brother. Charlotte is 
no : only proud of the ring but proud of her 
bi-other Bill, who holds down an important 
position at the Court House in Portland. 

Although they had been hoping for a 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Huches welcomed 
the birth of another little son on Valentine’s 
Day, February 14. Who could wish for a 
lovelier Valentine? 

Nothing can keep C. Lynch down for very 
long. Although he was the victim of a heart 
attack a few months ago, Lynch is up and 
about again and puts in his usual bowling 
s’int at the alley in Portland every Thursday 
night. 

Another on our sick list this month was 
Frank Amann, who has been ailing with a 
tumor. X-ray treatments seem to have cleared 
up the trouble as this is written and Frank’s 
friends are happy that it w^ not more serious. 

KANSAS . . . 

Cupid has not been lazy — new marriages 
in Kansas are mounting. Peggy Smith of 
Western Kansas and Kenneth Culver of St. 
John were united in marriage on October 5th, 
and are making their home in Colby, where he 
is a teletype operator. Mary Kraft of Denver, 
Colo., and Bruce Dierking of Plain, Kansas, 
were married by the Rev. Homer E. Grace 
in Denver on December 21st and are now 
living on a farm near his father’s place. 

Georgianna Brown and Phyllis Miller, both 
of Witchita, made a trip by bus one weekend 
to Pawhuska, Oklahoma, and returned home 
in Phyllis’ car, an English sport Camelia. 

The Wichita Sewing Club held a birthday 
dinner for Mrs. George Denton at her home 
on January 17th. Mrs. Denton, 75 years old, 
was very pleased with the many nice gifts she 
received. 


Mrs. Harold Maish of Wichita was hos¬ 
pitalized for several weeks with double pneu¬ 
monia and is now recuperating at home. Many 
Wichitans were hit by flu and were fortunate 
to get well with the help of doctors. 

Mrs. Earl Langdale of Arkansas City re¬ 
cently underwent a major operation and is 
now in bed with another illness. The Clarence 
Johnsons and the Ray Millers called on the 
Langsdales February 8th, and report Mrs. 
Langsdale is slowly recovering. 

The joy of the Dean Vanattas, of Wichita, 
over the birth of their second son, Steven 
LeRoy, was short lived when he died three 
hours later on January 19th. Steven is sur¬ 
vived by a brother, Richard Dean, and a step 
brother, Clarence Lee Waltz. 

Wichita was host to the Tri-City bowling 
tournament on January 24th. The participants 
were the two Wichita teams, and the Tulsa 
team. Oklahoma City was unable to come. The 
Tulsa players, Carlus Worth, Orville Ingle, 
Cletus Hill, Edward Hukill, Paul Newell, and 
Mrs. Orville Ingle and Mrs. Charles Worth, 
enjoyed themselves at the Wichita Club’s 
social party that night. Results of the Tourney 
are as follows: 

Team 1st place — Wichita Silents 2845 

2nd place — Tulsa Athletic Club 1741 
Doubles 1st — Jantz & Kelly (Wichita) 1201 
2nd —Hill and Worth (Tulsa) 1174 
3rd — Newell & Ingle (Tulsa) 1162 
Singles 1st — Ingle (Tulsa) 604 

2nd — Geier (Wichita) 602 
3rd — Chebultz (Wichita) 600 
4th — Jantz (Wichita) 594 
Wichita won the roving trophy. That makes 
two times each for Wichita and Tulsa. The 
1954 Tri City Tournament will be held at 
Oklahoma City. The team winning first place 
three times will get permanent possession of 
the trophy. The boys of the Wichita Athletic 
Club were ineligible to compete in the team 
event but were allowed to participate in the 
doubles and singles events. The Wichita 
Silents team consisted of A. Chebultz, E. 
Nyquist, C. Johnson, A. Geier and O. Koehn, 
captain. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Denton are reminis¬ 
cing over the visit of their grandson James 
Wright and his wife of Walla Walla, Wash., 
during the Christmas holidays. The grand¬ 
children left for Boston, Mass., to visit Mrs. 
Wright’s relatives. Mrs. Hazel Stanfield of 
Kansas City was a victim of a hijacker one 
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night on her way home. He took all the money 
from her purse, but left her unharmed. 

The Clayton Fenton family of San Diego, 
Calif., (nee Gladys Grier, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Archie Grier of Wichita) awaited 
their Christmas tree until Clayton came home 
from Korea February 1st. Mrs. Fenton had to 
lay away the gifts sent to them by Mr. Fenton 
and the family were made happy by the return 
of the father after serving six months in the 
helicopter service, bringing wounded soldiers 
to the hospitals from the front. 

Mrs. Francis Srack of Wichita was doing 
the dishes one night when she thought she 
saw her mother in a dream. It turned to be 
real, for her mother stood in the doorway, 
having attended a funeral in Oklahoma, and 
stopped to visit her daughter. 

Wichita is attracting newcomers daily, and 
the deaf population is growing. Paul Carrier, 
at Ottawa is now with a cabinet making shop; 
Carl Rose of Wellsville, Merle Rader of Russell 
and Marvin Ehrlich of Salina are all now 
employed in bakeries. Mr. Rose is married 
and moved his family here after he found a 
nice apartment. George Ellis and Donald 
Pratt, both of Wichita, are now with Bond and 
Ark Bakeries, respectiveley. 

Fifteen Wichitans watched a very close 
basketball game between the Kansas and the 
Missouri boys at the Kansas School Gym on 
January 31st. Every .one held his breath 
the last few minutes of the play until they 
knew which school won. The Kansas boys won 
by a scant three points (50-47). It was a 


big upset for Missouri as their boys had won 
more games this season. The game was well 
attended and the Olathe Club of the Deaf was 
overcrowded until the wee hours of the morn¬ 
ing. The committee served good turkey and 
ham dinners before the game and was busy 
all night feeding the hungry people. Dancing 
was held in the hall above the one of the club. 

Willis Ayers has given up his teaching posi¬ 
tion at the Kansas School and Mrs. Ayers 
(nee Susie Koehn) has taken over his classes. 
Mr. Ayers will spend his time at their prosper¬ 
ing cabinet making shop with his brother 
Thaine. Their father is unable to work again 
because of his health. 

Miss Catherine Kilcoyne of the Kansas 
faculty has purchased a nice house not far 
from the school campus. Mr. and Mrs. John 
O’Connor of Frankfort, who came for the 
basketball game, were her weekend guests. 

NORTH DAKOTA . . . 

A brand new Club of the deaf has come to 
our notice; the Basin Home Club for the Deaf 
which came into being during the year just 
past. The Club was formed for the benefit 
of deaf residents who live in scattered locali¬ 
ses along the state line of western North 
Dakota and eastern Montana. The first meet¬ 
ing took place at Sidney, Mont., in August 
with entertainment provided by the male 
members exclusively. Around twenty persons 
attended the initial meeting and since then 
similar meetings have been held in the VFW 
hall at Glendive, Montana. No meetings are 
held during the winter months because of the 


general bad weather and the first gathering 
this year was set for March 15th. 

Richard Eide, graduate of the North Dakota 
school, is President of the Basin Home Club 
and Vernon Hippe is the vice-president. Bob 
Brigham is sec’y-treasurer. Friends every¬ 
where extend the new organization all good 
wishes for success and continued growth. 

Bob Brigham and Richard Eide really had 
themselves a time up in Billings and Great 
Falls during the holidays just past. Others 
who went out of town were Bob and Vernon 
Hippe of Plentywood and Medicine Lake. 

A recent Sunday night dinner at the Kenneth 
Halveron farm, White Earth, N.D., was greatly 
enjoyed by Maxine Linson, Herb Younker, 
Vernon Hippe, and Bob Brigham. 

Herbert Younker of Minot underwent surgery 
of the left eye just prior to the holidays. Herb 
has since fully recovered and says his eyes are 
as sharp as ever. 

Maxine Linson left North Dakota the end 
of November for Bremerton, Washington, where 
she hoped to secure emnloyment. Max was 
employed at a Stanley jewelry store and friends 
miss her. 


RETIRE AT 65! 

Get Life Insurance N O W to supplement 
your S.S. benefit. Same rates as to hearing 
persons. 

MARCUS L KENNER, A gent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22 St., N. Y. I I, N. Y. 
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LANCASTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
R #7, Lancaster, Penn. 

c/o R. J. Werner 
Jacob Tshudy, Secretary 
LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
32181/2 South Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 

All Welcome _ NO PEDDLERS 

LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218V? So. Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St., Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers We lcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Edith G. Morrison, Secy. 

315 W. Hill St., Apt. 6, Louisville 8, Ky. 


LUBBOCK CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Community Club House 
Slide Road and Brownfield Highway 
Lubbock, Texas 

Open Saturday night and Sunday 
Ben Harmon, Secretary 

2606 Colgate Street _ 


MADISON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
Mound Street 

Open 2nd Sat. of month from Sept, to April 
Ray F. Kessenish, Secy. 

20 Sherman Terrace Madison 4, Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3 Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtow n District 
In Detroit—Visit Us 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
INC. 

2540 Park Ave., Suite 1-2-3 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Walter Hanes, President 
NEWARK SILENT - CLUB, INC. 

252 Market St., Newark, N. J. 

Wed. & Fri. evenings; Sat. & Sun. afternoons 
& evenings; Holiday afternoons & evenings. 
Alfred W. Shaw, Secretary 
OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary _ 


ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Esther W. Hoppaugh, Rec. Secretary 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 
Colorado Springs Colorado 
Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 
School for the Deaf 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Joseph Tosti, Pres. 

PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

Phoenix YMCA 

Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 

350 North First Ave. 

Marie Ann Lester, Secretary 
4831 North 11th Street 
PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 
Elizabeth Montgomery, Secy. 

QUAD CITIES SILENT CLUB 
Arrow Club, 17121/2 - 3rd Avenue 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Open Fourth Saturday evening each month 
R. H. Arch, Secretary 
2506 - 7th Avenue 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Penna. 

Open every night 7 until ? 

Sat, Sun., and Holidays All Day 
ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

21 Front Street 
Rochester 14, New York 
Open Wed., Fri., and Sat. 7:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. 
N. A. Miceli, Secretary 
John L. Wise, Secy. 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2 III /2 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State" 
William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Sec'y. 

ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays and Saturdays 
James F. McGuire, Secy. 

P. O. Box 587, Vancouver, Washington 

SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 
35th and Broadway Sts. (I.O.O.F. Bldg.) 
Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 
Francis E. Kuntze, Secretary 
3808 Date St., Del Paso Heights 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Sec retary _ 

SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


SOUTH BEND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
529 North Hill St.. South Bend, Ind. 
Open every Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
and Holidays 

Martin H. Miller, Secretary _ 

SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB. INC. 
Broadway and Washington 
Camden 3, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Richard Bowles, Secy. _ 

SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 
423 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

Open every Friday and Saturday evenings 
Betty Gedney, Secretary 
925 N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 

THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 

460 N. Sarah Ave. 

Sun., Wed., Fri., Sat. 

Visitors Welcome 
Lucille Buelteman, Secy. 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays 
Russell M. Corcoran, Se cretary _ 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
11081/j Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
234 Bloor Street West 
Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 
Saturdays and holidays 1 p.m. to 12 
Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 
William Letang, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF. INC. 

228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
S. Intrator, Pres. J. Seltzer, Secretary 

WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2 W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves, each month 
Visitors Welcome 

Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Secy., 713 So. Elizabeth 
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Mr. and Mrs. Benny Docktor spent Benny’s 
month vacation with an annual visit home to 
N'irth Dakota. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Gilman entertained 
friends with a Valentine Pary and dinner in 
early February. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Benny Docktor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pxay Tharaldson of Bismarck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wetzstein of Mandan, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Weydahl of Killdeer, Mr. and Mrs. Victor 
Lortiz of Beach, and Miss Arlene Risenhouser 
of Dickinson. 

(Our new North Dakota reporter is Mrs. 
Gladys Gilman, Beach, N. D. We are glad to 
have her with us and sincerely hope that 
residents of her state will help her out by 
sending in news of their activities . . News Ed). 

SOUTH CAROLINA . . . 

Best wishes are extended to Harland Bryant 
and Marion Painter, who were married in 
Pacolet on January 3. The couple are now 
making their home in Pacolet, where Harland 
is connected with the Pacolet Mills. 

The Columbia Club of the Deaf has an¬ 
nounced a new panel of officers for ’53. Elected 
January 17, were: Charles Wilson, pres.; Oliver 
Sox, v-pres.; Raymond Glover, sec’y; and 
David Mitchum, treasurer. A goodly crowd at- 
'ended the meeting and gave the new officers 
a “big hand”. 

The Carlisle Saunders of Charleston were in 
Greenville during early January. They had 
Hanned to attend the wedding of Marion 
Painter and Harland Bryant but arrived too 


late to witness the ceremony, much to their 
regret. 

The Bible Class of the Deaf sponsored a 
banquet in mid-January at South Main Baptist 
Church in Greenwood. Some sixty persons at¬ 
tended and Dr. L. W. Walker was the guest 
speaker of the evening. 

Old Friends Stricken on 
Successive Days 

Hiram HufT of Baton Rouge, Louisi¬ 
ana, and Hugh H. Gates, Decatur, Ill., 
long-time close friends, passed away on 
l'ebruary 25 and 26, respectively. Mr. 
Huff, formerly of Jacksonville, Ill., had 
been living with his son, Kenneth Huff, 
principal of the Louisiana School at 
Baton Rouge. 

During the past winter, Mr. Gates 
went south to visit his old friend, but 
he suffered a slight heart attack after 
two weeks in the South and his son 
went down to take him home. Mr. Huff 
died soon afterwards and the funeral 
was held in Jacksonville on Feb. 25. Next 
day, Mr. Gates passed away suddenly 
while alone at home, while playing a 
game of solitaire. He was 79. 

Mr. Gates was said to be the first re- 



Terry Louis (left) and Jerry Frank, twin 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Gail Hanson of 
Marion, Iowa. Mrs. Hanson is the former 
Mae Herbold. The little boys are now 
past a year old and their busy parents are 
justly proud of them. 

tired deaf printer in Illinois. He at¬ 
tended the Illinois School, as did Mr. 
Huff, and learned the printing trade 
there. He is survived by a son, Joseph, 
and a daughter, Mabel. 
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ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF. INC. 

1051/z Broad St., S. W.. 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday and Legal Holidays 
Henry Basil Oaks, Secretary 


BELL CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4916A Delmar Blvd., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Lucy Felden, Secretary 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19081/2 - 2nd Ave. S. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. Rittenberg. Pres. 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
INC. 

120 Flatbush Avenue 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Only established bar-lunch room in N. Y. 
James DeLucca, Secretary 


CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
I 2 OI /2 s. Phillips Ave., 3rd Floor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except July & August) 
Clark S. Berke, President 
205 North Leaders Ave. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Frank Heyer, Secretary 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S. Ervay St. (Own Building) 
Dallas, Texas Open Fri.. Sat., Sun. 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parron Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
G15 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Hendricks, Secretary 
307 S.E. Broad St., Des Moines 15, Iowa 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Marion J. Allen, Secretary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

713 "D" St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Alfred Ederheimer, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
Donald Ingraham, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1071/2 West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


1902 — Fiftieth Anniversary — 1952 
EPHPHETA SOCIETY FOR THE CATHOLIC 
DEAF. INC. 

Meets monthly on first Tuesday; social eve¬ 
nings on fourth Saturday; both at New York 
Catholic Center for the Deaf. 

453 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Miss Annette Bonafede, Secretary 
122 Avenue I, Brooklyn 30. N. Y. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
5 Ely Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Affiliates Stamford, Norwalk, So. Norwalk, 
Danbury 

Charles A. Balanis, Secretary 


FEDERACION MUTUALISTA de SORDOMUDOS 
de la Republica Mexicana 
Puente De Alvarado No. 20 altos 4 
Mexico, D. F. 

Open Every Night. Visitors Welcome 
Sec. General: Guillermo Ramirez De Arellano 


FLINT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
IOOI /2 S. Saginaw St. Flint, Michigan 

Open Full Week 

A. Yoder, Pres. L. F. Williams, Secy. 

HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Rear 21 N. 4th St., P.O. Box 1026 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information write Michael F. Mitchell, Secy. 


HARTFORD CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1127 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Open Every Day 
Malcolm Norwood, Secretary 
139 North Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
13151/2 Walnut Street 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Open Thurs. Nights, Saturdays and Sundays 
George B. Lancaster, Secy., 4242 Minnie St. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 


Meetings .Every Second Sunday 

Socials ..Every Wednesday Evening 


Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION CLUB, 
INC. 

3038 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Second Saturday and Fourth Sunday 
Roger A. Skinner, Jr. 

2311 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 So. Delaware Street 
Open Nightly and all day week-ends 
Visitors Welcome 
Hafford D. Hetzler, Secretary 
108 E. 13th St., No. 412 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Carpenters Hall, 920 Main St., Hall A 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. till? 
Sherwood Hicks, Pres. — 1424 Belmont Ave. 
Peddlers not Admitted — Visitors Welcome 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/» Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Town Hall, 835 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Meets each 2nd and 4th Saturday 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Secretary 
162 West 234th Place, Wilmington, Calif. 
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Baron Nichele Leone, one of the nation's 
top enthusiastic fans, Otis Rae Powell of 
Long Beach, Calif. Otis Rae occupies a 
ring-side seat at the wrestling matches 
every Thursday evening and has been seen 
on television so regularly she is almost as 
well known to viewers as are the wrestlers 
themselves. Although Otis Rae admires 
them all, her favorite is still the Baron, 
and he seems to think just as highly of her. 

Death Takes Belle S. Divine 

Mrs. Belle S. Divine died in a Van¬ 
couver, Washington, hospital on March 
17 following a stroke suffered at a 
teachers’ meeting at the Washington 
School for the Deaf on March 16. She 
was 75 years of age. 

Mrs. Divine had just completed a 
talk at the meeting on the work of the 
N.A.D. and collapsed as she reached 
her chair. She was rushed to the hos¬ 
pital, where she lapsed into a deep coma 
which remained to the end. 

Mrs. Divine was a teacher at the 
Washington School, and a well known 
worker and leader among the deaf. She 
had held her position at the school for 
more than 40 years. She was a gradu¬ 
ate of the Mt. Airy School in Phila¬ 
delphia, and of Gallaudet College, in 
1911. She began her teaching career 
in Washington in 1909. 

A member of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, Mrs. Divine also had 
held numerous offices in the Washing¬ 
ton State Association of the Deaf and 
other organizations. She was a member 
of the board of directors of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association. 

"THE SIGN LANGUAGE 1 ' 

By J. Schuyler Long 

The Most Authoritative Work on the Sign 
Language Ever Published 

Containing a complete vocabulary of 
signs used by the deaf 
Used for 35 years by students and 
classes learning the sign language 
GIVE A COPY TO YOUR HEARING 
FRIENDS 

Price .$4.00 per copy 

Order from Mrs. W. H. Thompson 
306 South 57th Street, Dept. W 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 


Leonard B. Dickerson Sr. 
Dies in Georgia 

The many friends of Leonard B. Dick¬ 
erson Sr., in Atlanta, and all over the 
nation, were shocked and grieved to 
learn of his death, which occurred in 
Atlanta March 5th, 1953. While his 
Atlanta friends knew of his illness, they 
were not unduly worried and neither 
did “Dick” have any premonition that 
this was to be the final curtain, he was 
up and about and even went downtown 
after partially recovering from his first 
attack. When stricken ill he was rushed 
unconscious to a hospital, where he 
rested several days, then returned home 
to recuperate. 

Leonard Dickerson was born in 
Tullahoma, Tenn, January 11th, 1884. 
He attended the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, graduating in 1903. Classmates 
who graduated with him were John Todd 
and Percy Ligon, also well-known in 
the deaf world. 

Coming to Atlanta in 1906 to seek 
his fortune, he was first employed by 
the Byrd Printing Co. In 1909 he 
married Miss Lucile Jackson, only child 
of a well-known south Georgia family. 
The Dickersons lived for a while in 
Leesburg, Ga., where he published a 
weekly newspaper, but small town life 
was lonesome, and they returned to 
Atlanta to join the evergrowing deaf 
population. About 1916 or ’17 Mr. Dick¬ 
erson went to New Orleans to study 
linotyping so he could be a good com¬ 
bination printer and linotype operator. 
Returning to Atlanta, he was employed 
at the Foote & Davies plant, where he 
worked for 29 years. 

Mr. Dickerson showed an enthusiastic 
interest in all the work for his fellow- 
deaf, and promptly became identified 
; with everything that helped their pro¬ 
gress. He was a Charter member of 
Atlanta Division No. 28 when it was in¬ 
stalled here. He was one of the first 
members in the class of St. Mark church, 
which he attended faithfully for over 
forty years, and served as deacon for 
many years. 

When the N.F.S.D. convention came to 
’ Atlanta in 1921, Mr. Dickerson was a 
‘ member of the hard-working committee 
that gave the frats one of the best con¬ 
ventions they ever had. The N.A.D. 
followed with a convention here in 1923, 
and “Dick” chairmaned the committee. 
He also served on the committee for the 
1929 convention of the D.A.D., which 
was probably the largest convention the 
Dixie Ass’n ever held. He also did much 
work in the Georgia Ass’n. 

In addition to being a hard worker, 
Mr. Dickerson was of a friendly, soci¬ 
able nature; he made friends readily and 
was always willing to lend a helping 
hand to the deaf who were not so well- 
endowed as he. He served in many 
offices in the frat division, and helped 



James Beeler, a pupil at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, receives THE SILENT 
WORKER trophy awarded him on his se¬ 
lection by Sports Editor Art Kruger as the 
football Player of the Year. Presenting the 
trophy is Beeler's coach, Conley Akin, 
and looking on at the right is Asst. Coach 
Jess Smith. 

train the younger members in the work. 
At one time he served continuously in 
the Secretary’s office for 15 to 20 years. 
Perhaps we shall never know how much 
“Unfinished business” he left behind, 
but we do know of one case where he 
was assisting a deaf couple with some 
legal papers about their house, and “the 
papers were still in Mr. Dickerson’s 
pocket when he was stricken.” 

The funeral held Sunday, March 8th, 
was attended by friends from all over 
Georgia. The large chapel at Spring 
Hill was filled to the doors, and the 
floral offerings were beautiful and 
profuse. 

The service was conducted by Dr. E. 
B. Shivers with Mrs. M. M. Simmons 
as interpreter, Mrs. Becton (Tenn.) and 
Mrs. Weil sang hymns in the sign 
language. The pallbearers were his 
fellow-frats: Henrv B. Oaks, G. G. Weil, 
Horace Taylor, E. C. Herron, E. D. 
Ward and J. R. Davis. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
Leonard Jr., and Jack, and one brother 
in Tenn. To the bereaved family goes 
the heartfelt sympathy from a host of 
friends, in all walks of life. He will 
be long-remembered and sorely missed 
by the deaf of Atlanta— for truly we 
have lost a friend. But we will not grieve. 
It is better to take courage and carry 
on with the work to be done, remember¬ 
ing the while a few lines of the beauti¬ 
ful poem, — 

“And then man’s errors overcome him. 

The body fails, the soul alone is wise, 
And God that took one small world 
from him, 

Gives him the skies.” 

— Muriel Bishop 
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| CHECKMATE! 



By 

"Loco" Ladner 



The Chess Display 

We are reproducing a picture of the 
recent chess display at the California 
School for the Deaf. The school librar¬ 
ian, Mrs. Caroline Burnes, arranged the 
display behind a large plate glass 
window in the Educational Building. It 
was but one of the many interesting ex¬ 
hibits that Mrs. Burnes has made during 
the school year. 

Most of the material is the property 
of the chess editor. The chess clocks 
belong to Arthur Willis, one of the teach¬ 
ers. The large chess boards and sets 
were made by student members of the 
CSI) Chess Club, which went out of 
existence some years ago. These boys 
used to meet regularly and engage in 
matches with outside schools. Lack of 
time for practice and meetings forced 
the Club to disband. Some day we hope 
it will be active again. 

The Second Tournament 

As announced before, all games not 
completed by April 15 are to be ad¬ 
judicated by a committee. The player 
having White should not send in his 
move to his opponent, but send it with 
the game score to the Chess Editor. If 
the player feels he can win or draw, 
he should send us his plan of action. Of 
course, we shall study Black’s position 
carefully as well and our decision shall 
be final. However, we urge players 
whose games are apparently “lost” to 
resign gracefully. This will save our 
time and theirs. 


Section Two: Kannapell defeated 



Rosenkjar and now has 4/2 - 1 / 2 . Font 
has already cinched at least a tie for first 
with his score of 6/2 - J 2 . Only games 
left to play are: Kannapell vs. Garretson 
( 2 ) ; Rosenkjar vs. Garretson ( 2 ) ; 
Front vs. Rosenkjar. 

Section Three: Stevenson (5-1) and 
Font (5/2 - 1/2 ) are matched in the 
critical game for first place. Ladner won 
from Leitson to finish with the score of 
5/2 - 2 / 2 . Another unfinished game is 
Leitson vs. Stevenson. 

Section Four: Skinner forfeited to 
Dunn and Foster. Dunn defeated Ship- 
ley and won by adjudication from 
Foster. Only three games are left in 
this section won by Kannapell. 

Section Five: This section is now 
complete with Krouse and Adler draw¬ 
ing their final game. Krouse wins second 
(3M-2M) followed by Adler (2M-3M). 

Section Six: Rosenkjar seems to have 
the inside track in the neck and neck 
finish among Stevenson ( 6 - 1 ), Dunn 
(5-1) and himself (4-1). He holds 
lhe advantages in his remaining games 
with the other two players. Will he 
falter in the stretch or sweep on to 
victory? 

The Third Tournament 

The Silent Worker will be glad to 
sponsor another postal chess tournament 
if there are a sufficient number of 
entries. So we are asking you to let us 
know right away if you wish to enter 
this tournament. Also if there are a 
large number of entries, we think they 
should be classified in two divisions, A 
and B. The strong players will be in 
the A group, and the weak or inexperi¬ 
enced players in B. In this way each 
player will play others in his own class 
and may develop into a better player. 
If you approve of this arrangement, let 
us know in which group you classify 
yourself. 

The entry fee is one dollar per section 
of five players. The limit is two sections. 
Rules will be announced later. Mean¬ 
while let’s hear from you. 

The Chess Ending 

Answer for last month’s ending: 1 . 
R-R3 check, PxR check; 2 . K-B3, P-N5 
check; 3. K-B4, P-N 6 ; 4. PxP check¬ 
mate! 

Chess display at the California School. 
The Chess Editor provided most of the 
equipment for this exhibit. 


Game of the Month 

Larry Leitson won this correspond¬ 
ence game from Ashley, a Clas A player 
in the Courier Chess (dub. Notes are by 
Larry, except where otherwise indicated: 


Reti Opening 


WKite: Leitson 


Black: Ashley 


1. N-KB3 

N-KB3 

16. B-Bl 

P-KB3 

2. P-B4 

P-QN3 

17. BxN! (e) 

PxB 

3. P-KN33 

B-N2 

18. Q-K4! (f) 

N Q2 

4. B-N2 

P-K4 

19. Q-B6 

QR-Ql(g) 

5. N-B3 

B-N5 

20. QxBP 

Q-R4? 

6. 0-0 

BxQN 

21. N-K7ch 

K-Rl 

7. NPxB 

P-Q3 

22. N-B6 

R-Bl 

8. P-Q4 

P-K5 

23. QxR 

RxQ 

9. N-R4 

0-0 

24. NxQ 

PxN(h) 

10. P-B3 

PxP 

25. KR-K1 

K-Nl 

11. BxP(a) 

N-K5 

26. R-K7 

R-B2? (i) 

12. B-R3 

0-B1 

27. R( 1)-K1 

K-Bl(j) 

13. Q-Q3 

N-N4?(b) 

28. P-KR4 

PxP 

14. N-B5! (c 

) BxB!(d) 

29. Resigns 


15. PxB! 

Q-R3? 




(a) Strictly book play, so far, (What book? 


Ed.) 

(b) Better would be 13 . . . P-KB4, pre¬ 
venting my Knight from occupying its 
powerful square, KB5. 

(c) A very strong move, threatening a 
Knight fork at K7. 

(d) A tricky reply, for if 15. N-K7ch, Black 

wins by 15 . . K-Rl; 16. NxQ?, N-R6 

mate. 

(e) Now that the Black Knight is out, the 
White Queen aims to seize K4 and com¬ 
mand that diagonal which virtually de¬ 
cides the game. 

(f ) White is about to compose an artistic 
middle game, sprinkled with a beauti¬ 
ful combination of Queen and Knight. 

(g) Of course not 19 . . . Q-Bl because of 
the Knight fork at K7. 

(h) Black is now hopelessly scattered. 
(Should resign now. Ed.) 

(j ) Black is needlessly cast into a de¬ 
fensive role. Rook and Knight are im¬ 
prisoned, for neither piece can free the 
other without loss. 

(j ) The Black King is just as helpless. 
(Not to take any credit away from 
Larry for an aggressive and alert at- 
• tack, but Black’s play was rather poor 
in spots. Another game between the 
two will be published soon. Ed.) 


New Ending 

This month’s ending was one demon¬ 
strated by George Koltanowski at a rec¬ 
ent lecture. He stumped the audience as 
we hope to do to you. A hint: Black 
can’t queen his pawn, but White does! 

White to move and win. 

BLACK 
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AAAD HALL OF FAME PROSPECTS . . . 


FREDERICK ANTONIO MOORE 


Greatest Deaf Quarterback of All Time 

By Art Kruger 


M 


I aybe you've SEEN him, heard him, 
read about him. Now you’ll really meet 
him. Here’s the story about Frederick 
Antonio Moore, one of Deafdom’s out¬ 
standing prospects for the AAAD Hall 
of Fame. He is, according to this writer, 
after thorough re¬ 
search, the greatest 
deaf quarterback of 
all time. 

It is the fall of 
1910 and Fred 
Moore’s first year at 
Gallaudet. He is 
quarterback of the 
varsity football team 
of which a Senior is 
captain. On this Saturday afternoon 
the team is playing the Norfolk Blues 
a professional team, in Norfolk, Va. It 
is the last quarter with only a few 
minutes left to play. The score is 7 to 5 
in favor of the Blues. It is Gallaudet’s 
ball on its own three yard line. Naturally 
Gallaudet should punt out of danger 
from behind its goal line. 

Instead Fred calls for a run by him¬ 
self around right-end from kick for¬ 
mation. The Senior captain calls Fred 



ART KRUGER 


Sports Editor , Art Kruger, 

3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 

Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Assistants, Leon Baker, Robey Burns, 
Alexander Fleischman, Thomas 
Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 


a dumbhead and tells him to kick the 
ball out of danger. Fred is stubborn and 
again calls for the end run. The captain 
threatens Fred with a dousing when they 
get back to Washington. Fred drops 
back to kick-formation. The ball is 
snapped to him and he pretends to kick, 
then darts around right-end. With good 
blocking he dodges and zig-zags his 
way up to near the Norfolk 20 yard 
line before being tackled. 

Time is running out and Fred quickly 
calls for a forward pass to left-tackle 
William Miller. Everyone knows tackles 
are not permitted to receive passes and 
that seven men must be on the line. To 
allow Miller to become an end, left-end 
Home LeP. Batiste quietly drops back 
from the line into the position of left- 
halfback and right-halfback Edward 
“Folly” Foltz steps quietly onto the 
line at the right. Thus Miller and Foltz 
are the ends. The ball is snapped to 
Fred and is quickly thrown to Miller, 
who tumbles over the goal line for 
Gallaudet’s second score. Goal is kicked 
and then the gun ends the game with 
the score of 11 to 7 in favor of 
Gallaudet. 

Did Fred receive the threatened 
dousing! 

Asked why he took the risk running 
from behind his goal line instead of 
kicking out of danger, he explained 
that it was stupid to punt with only a 
few minutes left to plav and the score 
against his team. If he had done so the 
Norfolk Blues would be in possession of 
the ball and could have stalled till time 
ran out. Fred also explained that he 
knew the Blues were expecting a kick 
and that he could catch them off guard 



FREDERICK ANTONIO MOORE today, a 
teacher at the Ohio School tor the Deaf. 
He was Secretary-Treasurer of the NAD 
for eleven years from 1923 to 1934. 

with the unexpected. He sure did, and 
that is only one of the many occasions 
in his football career when he resorted 
to speed and brains to win games. 

Fred was born at Kansas City, Mo., 
on September 10, 1890. Scarlet fever 
deprived him of his hearing at six. His 
parents were at a loss as to where he 
could continue his schooling. They 
learned that there were schools for the 
deaf at Fulton, Mo., and Olathe, Kan. 
The latter place being nearest, the 
parents moved across the state line into 
Rosedale, Kan., and sent their son to the 
Kansas School for the Deaf. Athletic¬ 
ally this was fortunate for Fred, for the 
school then had several great athletes, 
notably Paul Curtis and Frank Burton 
in baseball, and Paul Hubbard as coach 
of the football teams. These men in¬ 
spired not only Fred but many other 
young boys at the school and no wonder 
when they grew up the Kansas school 
had teams feared by most other schools. 


Fred Moore captained this undefeated and untied 1909 Kansas School for the Deaf eleven which won state high school championship. 
Eureka High School also claimed the title, but the Kansas School twice challenged Eureka and met with flat refusals. In view of this 
fact and the fact that Kansas had played heavier teams out of its class, it had a better claim to the title. Left to right: Luther (Dum¬ 
my) Taylor, coach, Charles Ramsey, Charles Deshazer, Elmer Bowers, Melvin Clemens, George Harms, Wallace McLaughlin, Richard 
Rawlings, Ralph Decker, Harry Ferguson, John Martin, Clarence ADop, Fred Moore, Robert Alexander, Eddie Foltz. 







The 1913 relay team at Gallaudet College which won University of Maryland Invitational 
Meet. Moore was a star of the first magnitude, acknowledged the fastest man to run 
the century on Kendall Green during his time. Left to right: Wilbur J. G led hi 11, manager, 
Clinton Ensworth, Grover Farquhar, Fred Moore, Alpha Patterson. 


Paul Hubbard was one of Gallaudet’s 
cleverest quarterbacks. After graduation 
he returned to the Kansas school, his 
alma mater. There he taught Fred to 
play quarterback with his back to the 
center. This unusual change enabled the 
quarterback to give his signals to his 
hacks and ends much easier. It also 
served to baffle the opponents. Likewise 
it was a great attraction for the fans. 

Another great Kansas athlete whom 
most of the school hoys wanted to 
emulate was Luther (Dummy) Taylor. 
He was then making a name for himself 
as a pitcher for the New York Giants. 
He returned to his alma mater in 1907 
or 1908 as boys’ counsellor during off 
baseball season and naturally took 
charge of the athletic teams. His famous 
name soon helped attract the attention 
of the public to his teams. Large crowds 
were at most of the games and his boys 
seemed to play better. In the fall of 
1909 his football team laid claim to 
the High School Championship of 
Kansas. This was in Fred’s senior year, 
when he was captain. 

Below is the record of the undefeated 
and untied 1909 Kansas School for the 


Deaf football team: 

KSD Opp. 

18—Spring Hill High School . 0 

12— Olathe High School . 0 

16— Ottawa University Reserves . 0 

17— Olathe High School . 0 

13— Spring Hill High School . 6 

17— Ottawa University Reserves . 0 

14— William Jewell College Res. 0 

2—Louisburg Semi-Pros . 0 

18— Leavenworth High School . 0 

127 6 


Fred a 1 so was the greatest quarter- 
hack the Kansas school has ever had. 
In all games, he outsmarted the oppon¬ 
ents. In one game Fred caught the hall 
that was kicked by the opponent. The 
hall rolled out of the playing field, far 
out of the scoring zone. It rolled to ihe 
school’s ice house, which was situated 
near the north scoring zone. Near the 
ice house Fred picked up the ball. In¬ 
stead of running straight to the playing 
field, he ran northward around the ice 
house with the opponents hotly pursuing 
him. hut he ran safely to the playing 
field. 

The fall of 1910 found Fred at 
Gallaudet where he spent the next five 
vear«. In his first year he participated 
in all the major sports — football, 
basketball, track and baseball, and he 
did fairlv well. But the next year he 
dropped basketball and took up wrestl¬ 
ing, in which he did well, winning the 
District lightweight championship and 
would have gone on to take part in the 
South Atlantic tournament. But he was 
barred because Gallaudet was not a 
member of the South Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence. The young man whom Fred had 
defeated in the District meet went in 
his place and won. Fred and Roy 
Stewart were there to see him win and 


afterwards went up and congratulated 
him. He graciously offered his medal to 
Fred which, of course, Fred wouldn’t 
accept. He still thinks the world of 
that fine young fellow. Fred still has his 
District medal. 

The following spring, 1912, found 
Fred in both baseball and track. He 
was a pitcher and sometimes shortstop 
in the former end in the latter was lead- 
off man on the relay teams. He recaFs 
with pleasure the many fine runners he 
ran with. One of them was Hume LeP. 
Battiste, whom many Gallaudetians still 
consider the greatest quarter miler the 
college ever has had. As most good 
sports know, the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania holds its relays annually the latter 
part of April. This spring Gallaudet 
went up and participated. It won second 
place in its group and each member of 
the team was awarded a beautiful loving 
cup. In the spring of 1913 the team 
went a^ain and finished fifth. But a few 
weeks later the University of Maryland 
held an Invitational Meet for nearby 
colleges and universities. Gallaudet was 
invited and when the time for the relay 
race approached, the draw for lanes 
found Gallaudet on the outside lane, 
the eighth or ninth. Maryland, the host, 
had the first lane. All lined up for the 
start. The gun went off and somehow 
someone tripped and there was a pile of 
wriggling legs, in the middle of the 
track. Being on the outside, Fred was 
luckv. He leaped over the pile and 
found himself next to the Maryland 
man who somehow had escaped and was 
leading. Fred kept close behind until 
the outside straightway was reached. 
Then he put on speed and passed the 
Maryland man too closely. The Mary¬ 
land man’s spikes cut into Fred’s left 
heel, tearing off his shoe and cutting 
the heel deeply. Fred kept on running 
with one bare foot and steadily drew 
away from Maryland. Gallaudet won 


by at least fifty yards. A beautiful 
banner and individual cups were award¬ 
ed the team. The banner is still in the 
trophy case of the college. 

In 1914 and 1915 Gallaudet couldn’t 
do better than second place at the Penn 
Relays and the runners were awarded 
cups. The 1915 relay was Fred’s most 
disappointing of all. Leading off, he 
gave the second runner a comfortable 
lead. This was increased by the second 
man and still more by the third. The 
prize for first place was individual gold 
watches. The Gallaudet boys were sure 
of winning and they saw the beautiful 
watches dangling before their eyes. The 
third man handed the baton to the 
anchor man with about fifty yards to 
spare. The anchor man was of course 
I he best runner on the team and should 
have won easily, BUT then the un¬ 
expected occurred. Never before bad it 
happened to this runner. H's legs 
cramped and he had a difficult time 
competing his quarter. Steadily the 
next runner closed the fifty yard lead 
and finished a yard or so ahead of 
Gallaudet. Cups again, not watches. 

In 1911 Fred was awarded the first 
Jay Cooke Howard football trophy as 
the best all-round player in example 
and ability. The rule was that a player 
could win this trophy only once, but in 
1912 Fred still was the outstanding 
player so the judges awarded him a 
special Howard medal. The real one 
went to John Jacobson of Minnesota. 

Fred was elected captain of the 
Gallaudet football team in 1912 in his 
Sophomore year and again in 1913 in 
his Junior year. In 1914 he was again 
offered the honor but being aware that 
there were other players deserving of 
the honor, he declined and placed his 
best friend, Eddie Foltz, in nomination. 
Eddie won and Fred says Eddie is the 
best captain Gallaudet ever has had. 

In 1915 Park H. Davis, author of 
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“Football, the American Inter-collegiate 
Game,” and representative of Princeton 
University on the Intercollegiate Foot¬ 
ball Rules Committee, featured Fred in 
his statistics in the 1915 Rule Book for 
being one,, of the greatest goal kickers 
from touchdowns in the country, and 
again Mr. Davis featured him in the 
November 1915 number of the St. 
Nicholas magazine as one of the “Nine 
Most Notable of the Season’s Backs in 
Football.” In the fall of 1914 he was 
picked as the second best quarterback 
in the Southeast. 

Another thrill which Fred takes much 
pleasure in recalling is his “Rats” team 
defeating theOTJppers.” The “Rats” 
came to be sq called because they were 
Prepa- 4 rat’-ory students. The Uppers 


were those composed of the Freshmen 
up to the Seniors. Always before, after 
the regular season was over, the Uppers 
had challenged the Rats to a football 
game for Thanksgiving Day but this time 
Eddie Foltz and Fred anticipated them. 
They posted on the college bulletin 
board a scurrilous challenge to the Up¬ 
pers for a game. This was shortly 
snatched down and in its place was a 
challenge from the Uppers which was 
accepted. At that time the college 
athletic association was rather hard up. 
There was only one football and of 
course it was for the Uppers with which 
to practice during the week preceding 
the big game. The Rats had to use an 
old helmet in place of a football. For 
practice they had to use Patterson field, 


back of Faculty Row, while the Uppers 
used the regular field, then known as 
Garlic Field because of an abundance 
of garlic plants, but which is now known 
as Hotchkiss Field in honor of the late 
John B. Hotchkiss who was for many 
years coach of the earliest football teams. 
One day someone hid the only football 
without the knowledge of the Rats. They 
were as usual practicing over on Pat¬ 
terson field, using the old helmet. 
Glancing up, they saw an Upper strid¬ 
ing towards them and when near enough 
he “shouted” in signs that they hand the 
football over to him. Surprised, the Rats 
handed him the old helmet which he 
hurled to the ground cussing. The foot¬ 
ball was returned to the locker room 
the next day. Even to this day Fred 



The 1913 Gallaudet football squad. First row, left to right: Andrewjeski, Keeley, Jacobsen, Moore, Classen, Rendall, Rasmussen. 
Second row: Treuke, Marshall, Miller, Butterbaugh, Decker, Martin, Johnson, Foltz. Third row: Patterson, Mgr., Harms, Willman, 
Edington, Rockwell, Crafts, Coach. 

Moore Led Gallaudet’s Greatest Team 


Fred Moore captured this 1913 
Gallaudet eleven which is rated the 
best team ever to represent the 
college. 103 to 0 was registered by 
this highpowered Buff and Blue 11- 
cylinder machine against Baltimore 
— and this score is yet to be sur¬ 
passed. 

Fred was quarterback of this great¬ 
est team, and in the opinion of many, 
Galladuet never had a better field 
general. The backfield was made up 
of Alfred Keeley (Utah), John Ren¬ 
dall (Iowa), Kenneth Willman 
(Wash.), Art Classen (Wash.) and 
John Jacobsen (Minn.), who were 
very strong and powerful. Eddie 
Foltz (Kan.) and Charles Marshall 
(Neb.) were the equal of any pair 


of ends that could be found on any 
college team in the nation. Foltz, who 
was only 5 feet, 2 inches in height, 
saw his name on the mythical All- 
South Atlantic team as end for two 
years in succession. Marshall was a 
terror to opponents and was called 
the “Rock of Gibraltar.” His tackling 
was fierce and hard and his opposing 
players wisely tried to avoid meeting 
him again after the first charge. Earle 
Johnson (Canada) and William F. 
Miller (Md., passed away) were good 
defensive tacklers. Ashland Martin 
(Ky.) and Vernon Butterbaugh 
(Neb.) were a veritable stonewall in 
the line, and it was said that they 
repelled attack after attack until the 
backs became discouraged and look¬ 


ed elsewhere to try their luck. Ralph 
Decker (Kan.) played at center, and 
his passes to Moore were rarely mis¬ 
judged, for he and Moore played to¬ 
gether at the same positions at the 
Kansas school and they understood 
each other very well. Frank Andrew¬ 
jeski (Neb.), Walter Rockwell 
(Conn.), Oscar Treuke (Neb.), 
George Harms (Kan.), Wallace Ed¬ 
ington (D. C.) and Arthur Rasmussen 
(Iowa) were very capable substitutes, 
who could be called on any time. A 
hearing follow Fritz Crafts, by name, 
was the coach. This team lost only 
one game, that was to Washington 
and Lee University, in its opening 
game of the season as Foltz and 
Marshall we unable to play. 
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doesn’t know what happened to the foot¬ 
ball that one day. 

The Rats created several criss-cross 
plays during the practice days which 
they sprang on the Uppers Thanksgiving 
Day. The Uppers were taken by surprise 
and the Rats were able to make several 
long runs. The final score was 12 to 2 
in their favor. To cover up their 
humiliation the Uppers made the most 
of those new plays. They demanded to 
know why the new tricks were not given 
to the Varsity to use during the past 
season. When told that the new plays 
were created on the spot they would 
not believe. They simply could not 
understand how such difficult things 
could come from the little brains of 
the Rats. 

Some people say the 1913 football 
team was the best Gallaudet ever had 
because of its record, one of its scores 
being 103 to 0 against Baltimore City 
College (now Baltimore University) and 
this score has yet to be surpassed. Be¬ 
cause he was captain of that team, Fred 
would like very much to accept the 
glory, but he is not so sure. It must be 
remembered that in 1914 Gallaudet 
played stronger teams, such as Fordham 
and Georgetown, teams then equal to 
Yale or Harvard. Gallaudet lost to Ford- 
ham, 7 to 6, and to Georgetown, 14 to 7, 
not bad. Fred thinks Foltz’s 1914 team 
was as good as, if not better than the 
1913. Also, he wants everybody to know 
that Foltz was one of the best ends 
Gallaudet ever had, likewise one of the 
best coaches of football. He considers 
him the Rockne of deaf football coaches. 

The record of the 1913 team is as 


follows: 

G.C. Opp. 

0—Washington and Lee . 24 

6—Richmond . 0 

103—Baltimore . 0 

40—Rock Hill . 7 

40—Western Maryland . 0 

47—Wake Forest . 7 

26—Maryland . 0 

262 38 


Despite his attention to sports, Fred 
found time to be Editor-in-Chief of 
The Buff and Blue during his Senior 
year and president of half a dozen 
college organizations, besides being 
Grand Rajah of Kappa Gamma frater¬ 
nity during his last year at the college. 

After graduation from Gallaudet, 
Fred went to the Alabama School for the 
Deaf as teacher and recreational director 
in place of Frederick H. Hughes, who 
had been promoted to a professorship 
at Gallaudet. Fred likes to recall an 
incident about the football team which 
he started at that school. The team 
needed uniforms and when Fred told 
his friends there that he was going to 
ask the superintendent of the school to 
purchase them, he was told that the 
superintendent was a cross old man who 
would turn him down. Undaunted, Fred 


went ahead and to his surprise the 
superintendent not only assented but 
told him that if he needed anything else 
to come to him again. After two pleas¬ 
ant years at Alabama Fred returned to 
Gallaudet as a post-graduate for a 
Master’s degree. While there he coached 
all the Gallaudet teams, which made 
good records. His basketball team was 
second in the District of Columbia 
championship. Ben Schowe, Sr., was a 
member of this team and played very 
well. 

Just before Fred’s post-graduation 
Ashland I). Martin, employment director 
of the deaf of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron, came to 
Washington and persuaded Fred to come 
to Goodyear to help with the football 
team there. Fred consented and as most 
everybody knows bis Goodyear Silents 
made a name for themselves. In 1919 
and 1920 they laid claim to the semi- 
pro championship of Ohio. In one of 
their games they defeated the Winsdor, 
Canada, team, 115 to 0. There are 
many interesting incidents in connection 
with Fred’s career as a player and 
coach of the Goodyear Silents which we 
would like to tell but space does not 
permit. 

While connected with the Goodyear 
Company he was statistician in the 
compounding section of the Technical 
Service Department from 1918 to 1920. 
He was under $10,000 bond to keep all 
formulas secret. All production orders 
bad to have bis O.K. He used a 
telautograph. 

During the fall of 1920, the depression 
hit the country and Fred, together with 
many other employees of Goodyear, was 
laid off. He went to the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf as a teacher and 
recreational director. There his athletic 
teams made good records, especially in 
basketball. There in 1927 he founded 
the Eastern States Schools for the Deaf 
basketball tournament, which is still 
going strong. Fittingly, his team came 
out as champion of the first classic, de¬ 
feating Maryland in the final game 
25-17. He remained with the New 
Jersey school till the summer of 1929. 
While there he was sports editor of the 
old Silent Worker. 

Fred wishes he had kept bound 
copies of The Silent Worker during his 
tenure at the New Jersey school. He 
does not remember the exact year but 
thinks it was in either 1925 or 1926 
when the late Frederick J. Meagher, in 
conjunction with the late Dr. Charles 
R. Ely of Gallaudet, picked an All-time 
Gallaudet football team and bad a 
write-up about it in that magazine. Fred 
was placed at quarterback and was made 
captain of the team. Likewise, in 1952 
he was placed at quarter on Roy J. Stew¬ 
art’s All-Gallaudet team. 



Fred Moore In his last year as a football 
player in Goodyear Silents grid togs. As 
coach and quarterback he built up the 
famous Silents team which won the semi- 
pro championship of Ohio. 

In 1923 at the N.A.D. convention in 
Atlanta, Ga., Fred was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, which office he held up to the 
New York convention in 1934. There 
the office was again tendered him but 
he declined and asked that he be re¬ 
lieved, as lie thought he was getting 
stale. 

Since 1932 Fred has been connected 
with the Ohio School for the Deaf as 
teacher. From 1932 to 1951 he was 
editor of the school paper, The Ohio 
Chronicle. He attended evening classes 
at Ohio State University and in 1937 re¬ 
ceived bis Master’s degree. 

Fred had a long and interesting ath¬ 
letic career. He started as a kid at the 
Kansas school and continued either as 
a player or coach up to 1929. As he has 
played with or coached many fine boys 
and men, he has been asked to name a 
first football team from among them. 
He confesses it is not easy, as there 
were so many fine, capable players. 
Nevertheless, he believes the team be¬ 
low could have been the equal of most 
any amateur or semi-pro team — that 
is when his players were in their prime. 

The Team 

Ends — Eddie Foltz, Kansas; Charles 
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Clyde Marshall, Nebraska; Clifford 
Dille, Ohio. 

Tackles — Winfield Roller, Colorado; 
Scott Cuscaden, Nebraska; H. Stottler, 
Ohio. 

Guards — C. Fitzgerald, Ohio; Ash¬ 
land Martin, Kentucky; Edward Stan¬ 
ley, Texas. 

Center — Charles Ewing, Kentucky; 
Ralph Decker, Kansas. 

Quarterback — Walter C. Rockwell, 
Connecticut; Joe Allen, Colorado. 

Halfbacks — H. Weber, Ohio; George 
Barron, Mt. Airy; Alfred Keeley, 
Utah; Art Classen, Washington. 

Fullback — Louis Seinensohn, Ohio; 
Dewey Deer, Washington. 

In closing we are reprinting an edi¬ 
torial written by Frederick A. Moore 
in The Ohio Chronicle about two years 
ago. It shows that Fred knows boys as 
well as football, and that’s why he was 
a great player and teacher. The edi¬ 
torial. under the caption, “School Marks 
and Football,” is as follows: 

Some schools make it a rule that no boy 
whose marks fall below a certain figure can 
play on the football team. 

It sounds fair enough, doesn’t it? But it 
frequently is a heart-breaking sentence to 


some boys. These boys do not care about 
anything except football — just for the time¬ 
being. The ambition of their lives is to play 
on the team. They know they can make it, 
too, if it weren’t for that rule. 

Of course it ought to make those boys work 
harder to raise their marks to meet the neces¬ 
sary requirements. But it doesn’t always work 
that way. Their disappointment is such that 
it takes the heart out of them, just like you 
and I felt when we lost our first love, or when 
we came to realize that we had been a bore 
at our first dance. It simply removed all 
courage with one short jab. 

Some boys are born to be football players, 
just the way some of us are born to be under¬ 
paid teachers or brain-cramped editors, and 
if they cannot be members of the team they 
consider themselves failures, at least in their 
own eyes. They become melancholy and ir¬ 
ritable. 

In their case a change of tactics is needed 
— to put the cart before the horse — some 
horses prefer to push. The boys should be al¬ 
lowed to play football on the theory that they 
improve. They may even come to be near to 
the top of their classes. Boys are human beings 
in disguise, and frustration of their ambition 
means unhappiness. And when a boy is un¬ 
happy he cannot do his best, just like you 
and me. 

To get the best work out of a teacher, a 
principal, or a school boy, the conditions, if 
not ideal, must be at least good. Each, and 
everybody else for that matter, must be 
healthy and reasonably happy. Each must be 
allowed his little bit of importance. 


Little Rock Takes A AD 
Basketball Title 

The basketball team representing the 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Association of the 
Deaf, won the national championship 
at the AAAD tournament held in Mil¬ 
waukee March 26-28. Possessing a rangy, 
fast-stepping quint, including one of 
the very best players in the nation in 
Clyde Nutt, the boys from the deep 
South were favorites from the start, and 
found little difficulty in downing Mil¬ 
waukee, runners-up in the final contest. 
The score was 70 to 57. 

From all accounts, the Milwaukee 
Club staged a great tourney. Everything 
came off to perfection, and the large 
crowd had a good time. It was a tribute 
to the memory of Larry Yolles, who 
was chairman of the local committee 
until his sudden death on January 19. 
Philip Zola succeeded to the chairman¬ 
ship and ably carried out the plans 
which had been formulated by his pre¬ 
decessor. 

Nutt, the Little Rock phenom, set a 
new record for total points scored in 
the national tournaments, banging the 
nets for 101 in the three games. His 
great shooting skill enabled his team 
to set a new record of 246 points. 

Los Angeles, a team always to be 
reckoned with in the national meets, 
finished third behind Milwaukee, drop¬ 
ping the Omaha Club in the tourney’s 
top thriller by a one-point margin for 
a 57-56 score. It was the Omaha five 
which had knocked Des Moines, last 
years champions, out of the tournament. 

The remaining four clubs finished in 
this order: Washington, D. C., Pitts¬ 
burgh,, Youngstown, and Madison. In 
the Pittsburgh-Youngstown game, for 
the first time, one team scored more 
than 100 points. Pittsburgh defeated 
Youngstown 102 to 100! 

The all-star team selected at the 
tournament was made up of the follow¬ 
ing players: 

Clvde Nutt, Little Rock. 

John L. Jackson, Little Rock. 

Chester Janczak, Milwaukee. 

Donald Reinick, Milwaukee. 

Robert Knobbe, Omaha. 

Officers elected to preside over the 
destinies of the AAAD for the next 
year were: 

Hugh Cusack, Philadelphia, president. 

Charles Whisman, Indianapolis, vice 
president. 

Art Kruger, Los Angeles, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Alexander Fleischman, Washington, 
D.C. publicity director. 

All except Whisman were re-elected. 

Watch The Silent Worker next 
month for Art Kruger’s tournament 
s^ory, replete with pictures and box 
scores. 

Next year’s tournament will be held 
in Kansas City. 


Winners of AAAD Sanctioned Basketball Tournaments 


PENNSYLVANIA ALL - STATE — 
Philadelphia Silent Athletic Club, 
defeating Philadelphia HAD 55-23, 
and Lancaster, 80-57. 

CHICAGO AREA — Southtown Club 
of the Deaf, defeating Lincoln, 
69-18, and Chicago, 96-54. 

DOWNSTATE ILLINOIS — Rock¬ 
ford Silent Club, defeating Joliet, 
60-52 and 61-58. 

INDIANA ALL-STATE — South 
Bend Association of the Deaf, de¬ 
feating Kokomo, 77-46, and Indian¬ 
apolis, 83-81. 

MICHIGAN ALL-STATE — Detroit 
Association of the Deaf, defeating 
Kalamazoo, 69-44, and Flint, 70-59. 

NEW YORK ALL-STATE — Golden 
Tornadoes Athletic Club, defeat¬ 
ing Long Island, 75-35; Naismith, 
84-49, and Rochester, 87-65. 

NORTHERN OHIO — Youngstown 
Silent Club, defeating Cleveland 
DC, 68-46, and Warren, 69-48. 

SOUTHERN OHIO — Akron Club 
of the Deaf, defeating Dayton, 
67-38, and Columbus, 72-51. 

NEW JERSEY ALL-STATE — New¬ 
ark Silent Club, defeating Camden, 
102-48, and Paterson, 99-49. 

NEW ENGLAND — Providence Club 


of the Deaf, defeating Hartford, 
60-46; Holyoke, 62-41, and Wor¬ 
cester, 71-50. 

FARWEST FINALS — Los Angeles 
Club of the Deaf, defeating Port¬ 
land, 50-22; Vancouver, 55-34; 
Hollywood, 49-19, and Oakland, 
48-40. 

SOUTHEAST FINALS — District of 
Columbia Club of the Deaf, de¬ 
feating Baltimore SOC. 61-41; 
Spartanburg, 53-43, and Baltimore 
YSC, 75-33. 

MIDWEST FINALS — Omaha Club 
of the Deaf, defeating Wichita, 
43-31; Bell of St. Louis, 58-56, and 
Des Moines, 58-52. 

SOUTHWEST FINALS — Little 
Rock Association of the Deaf, de¬ 
feating Dallas, 63-23; Lubbock, 
54-51 (overtime), and Houston, 
80-60. 

EAST CENTRAL FINALS—Youngs¬ 
town Silent Club, defeating Cleve¬ 
land AD, 89-41, and Detroit, 57-52. 

WEST CENTRAL FINALS — Madi¬ 
son Association of the Deaf, de¬ 
feating South Bend, 53-42, and 
Southtown, 58-54. 

EASTERN FINALS — Pittsburgh 
Association of the Deaf, defeating 
Providence, 65-38; Philadelphia 
SAC, 65-56, and Newark, 66-52. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Byron B. Burnes, President Robert M. Greenmun. Sec.-Treas. 


Report From the Home Office 

2847 LIFE MEMBERS 
$39,616.74 — NET BALANCE 
12.770.50 IN PLEDGES 

2,926.00 IN L.M. PLEDGES 


$55,313.24 — TOTALS 

Phoenix Y.M.C.A. Assoc, held their 
N.A.D. Rally January 24th. Vito Don- 
Diego, Chairman, and Mr. and Mrs. In¬ 
gram Lester are to he commended for 
the splendid results of the affair. A total 
of $389.35 was raised in cash and 
pledges. Mr. DonDiego should at this 
time be on his way to Europe (he’s tak- 
ink a 3M mo. tour) but still we’d like to 
express our thanks for the work he has 
done and . . . BON VOYAGE! 

* * * 

Note: There are eighty-eight (88) 
Life Membership Pledgers who have 
failed to remit any payment on their 
unfulfilled Pledges for more than one 
year. These people are now subject to 
the $15.00 Life Fee, and will be sent 
ONE REMINDER advising same. All 
those who do not respond to this ‘Spec¬ 
ial Reminder” will be dropped from 
the Pledge Record. Also, these individu¬ 
als will not be able to utilize their initial 
L.M. down payments on future appli¬ 
cations. 

1880 Convention Picture Wanted 

At the 1947 convention of the N.A.D. 
in Louisville, Ky., Miss Bessie Mac¬ 
Gregor gave President Tom L. Ander¬ 
son a large group photograph of the 
first convention, held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1880. Dr. Anderson has passed 
the picture on to President Burnes and 
it will be put on display at the Diamond 
Jubilee convention in Cincinnati in 
1955. After that, it will be kept in the 
N.A.D. Home Office. 

This picture has suffered consider¬ 
ably from the ravages of age. It has 
faded to some extent, and it has two 
bad cracks extending all the way across 
the front. It has occurred to us that there 
may be other members somewhere who 
have similar pictures of the 1880 con¬ 
vention, and they might like to present 
them to the N.A.D. If anyone has a 
good picture of the 1880 group which 
he or she would give the N.A.D., we 
should appreciate information. If it hap¬ 
pens that someone has one of the pic¬ 
tures and wishes to keep it, we would 
appreciate having the names of some of 
the individuals in the picture. 

In the meantime, many thanks to 
Miss MacGregor for restoring to the 
N.A.D. an object of great historical 
value. 


The Yolles Memorial Fund 

Among the contributions to the Fund 
in Memory of Lawrence N. Yolles, we 
recently received a check for $33.30 
from the Tucson, Arizona, Club for the 
Deaf. Robert Nelson, who forwarded 
the check, wrote that the Club had de¬ 
cided to hold a social each year in 
memory of Mr. Yolles, and donate the 
proceeds to the Fund. He urges other 
groups to do likewise. 

Mr. Nelson is a live wire among the 
deaf of Tucson. He became deaf a few 
years ago, became acquainted with the 
deaf through a deaf neighbor, and join¬ 
ed the Club a year or so ago. His letter 
expresses so many thoughts which 
should have our consideration, we are 
printing it below, almost in its entirety: 
Mr. Byron B. Burnes, President, 

National Association of the Deaf, 

Dear Mr. Burnes: 

Enclosed you will find a check from the 
Tucson Club for the Deaf. 

We of the Tucson Club have voted to hold 
at least one social a year in memory of Mr. 
Yolles and what he did to benefit the deaf 
people. This check is from the first social in 
memory of Mr. Yolles. 

While we of the Tucson Club would like 
to see a living memorial, such as scholar¬ 
ships, or a revolving fund, set up, we realize 
that there are other things that come first — 
namely, the Home Office. 

It is the hope of the writer that a social 
a year such as the Tucson Club has decided 
to hold, will catch on nationally. It is time 
that we deaf people begin to realize that the 
only way we are going to get those things we 
are after is by uniting together in a common 
drive. A people united in one effort cannot fail 
to reach their goal, while a people divided in 
dissens : on cannot possibly hope to succeed. 

There is no end to what we deaf people 
can accomplish without any added burden to 
any one individual or club if we will draw 
ourselves closer and tighter into a knitted 
unit. The best example, 1 believe, of a people 
united in one effort for their own benefit is 
Father Divine and his followers. These people 
united in one effort and now what do they 
have? They own real estate, department 
stores, and some of the best hotels in the 
country, to name just a few things. They 
are a very minority group and I’ll dare go 
so far as to say that their total membership 
will not exceed or even equal the number of 
deaf people who belong to our National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf. 

If we will go all out for what we want, we 
will he in a position to have our Home Of¬ 
fice and branches in all sections of the coun¬ 
try; we will be able to give scholarships to 
those that need them: we will he able to in¬ 
sist on and get a higher standard and broader 
education for the deaf; we will be able to 
offer loans to those that are in need . . . These 
things may seem very far in advance to some 
people, but if we sit down and do a little 
figuring I am certain we will see that they 
are in our reach now. 

The Tucson Club is one of the smallest 
in membership in the country, and they have 
netted $33.30 on their first social in memory 
of Mr. Yolles. Now let’s say there are 48 
clubs throughout the country (we know there 
are many more) ; $33.30 times 48 equals 


$1,598.40. In ten years’ time the amount do¬ 
nated through socials would exceed $15,000. 
The amount of money may look small but 
we must remember that our figures are based 
on one of the smallest clubs, plus one club 
per state. If actual numbers of the clubs were 
known, it is certain that these figures would 
be at least five times greater . . . Arizona, 
with the smallest population per state, has 
two clubs — Phoenix and Tucson. There are 
at least three clubs within a radius of 120 
miles of San Francisco, so evidently Cali¬ 
fornia has around ten or more clubs for the 
deaf. Also, some cities throughout the coun¬ 
try have two or more clubs. 

It is true that this check by itself is small, 
very small, indeed, but let’s remember, “Large 
oaks from little acorns grow.” The $33.30 is 
the acorn and unless it is nourished it will 
remain only an acorn, but if we want to and 
will nourish it, the acorn will grow and grow 
to he one of the biggest trees of its kind 
throughout the land. 

Mr. Yolles started something and it has 
been said, “He gave his life to his work,” so 
let’s make it a point to see that he did not 
die in vain. Let’s one and all unite in one 
common effort, set our goal high, and shoot 
for the mark . . . 

Robert Nelson, 

Tucson , Arizona. 

Thanks for a fine letter, Mr. Nelson. 
What you have written is true, and what 
the deaf of Tucson have done, we all 
can do, so let us all get together and 
follow Tucson’s example. 

The Tucson contribution arrived a 
bit too late to be included in the list 
for this month. It will appear in next 
month’s list of contributors to the Yolles 
Memorial Fund. Following are the 
names of those who have contributed 
during the past month: 


Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Alder .$ 10.00 

Anonymous .1. 100.00 

Binghamton Civic Assoc, of the Deaf 57.50 

Francis G. Coughlin . 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred D. Cox . 10.00 

Alan Ettinger . 25.00 

Seymour M. Gross . 100.00 

Morris Kessler . 3.00 

Mr. Phillip Kurman . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Leopold .... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Lewenauer. 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lewenauer _ 10.00 

Henri A. Lindsey . 25.00 

Delta R. Martin . 5.00 

N.F.S.D.—Binghamton Div. No. 108 25.00 

James I. Saltzstein . 5.00 

Mrs. James Schulhof . 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Tubergen, Jr. 10.00 
Mrs. P. E. Yolles . 250.00 


Total in the Memorial Fund .$1,381.50 


No More Pledge Lists 

It has been decided to discontinue 
publication of the lists showing contri¬ 
butions pledged. Hereafter, reminders 
will be mailed from the NAD Home 
Office to persons who have balances re¬ 
maining on their pledges. 

It is hoped that those who have 
pledged contributions will pay up as 
promptlv as possible. The best way to 
fulfill pledge payments is by paying a 
certain amount each month. At the time 
of this report, there was a total of $12,- 
770.50 in unpaid pledges, which was 
$249.50 more than last month. 
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Contributions During Month of 
February, 1953 

January 21 - February 20 


Fannie B. Aiken .$10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Berrigan . 5.00 

Birmingham Club of the Deaf . 67.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bourn . 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Carlson . 16.00 

John Craven . 1.00 

Mrs. Maldalu Day . 2.00 

Miss Alberta DeLozier . 9.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Dickerson . 20.00 

Mrs. Leon B. Dickerson . 7.00 

Vito Don Diego .100.00 

Brinley C. Forman . 1.00 

Wright S. Gilchrist . 1.00 

Mrs. Lula C. Haines . 9.00 

Thomas W. Hamrick . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Herrig. 10.00 

Walter Jastremsky, Jr. 3.00 

Gilbert Leon . 2.00 

Mrs. George P. LaRue, Jr. 4.00 

Mr. Ingram Lester . 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus H. Marks . 10.00 

Mr. William McRae . 2.00 

Mississippi Assoc, of the Deaf . 30.00 

Robert Nelson . 7.50 

Mr. Hobert Nowell. 10.00 

Howard B. Overhiser . 2.00 

Phoenix Y.M.C.A. Asso. of the Deaf .... 65.35 

Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod . 20.00 

J. Harold and Beatrice Price . 2.00 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. August Querengasser .... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Reuter . 4.00 

Miss Lottie 1,. Riekehof . 15.00 

Walter D. Ripley .:. 1.00 

Mr. Tom Rosser . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Winford Simmons . 2.00 

Earl J. Smith . 1.00 

John William Stricklin . 10.00 

Beauford Thompson . 2.00 

Mrs. Lorene Tincher ..*.. 9.00 

Floyd Vance . 2.00 

Miss Elvira C. Wohlstrom . 5.00 


Drivers' Liability Insurance 
Survey 

The N.A.D. has begun a survey of in¬ 
surance companies which sell liability 
insurance to deaf drivers of automobiles 
on the same basis that they sell to hear¬ 
ing drivers. As soon as a list of such 
companies has been compiled, it will 
be published in The Silent Worker. 

In connection with this survey, an¬ 
other survey is to be carried on among 
deaf drivers all over the nation, in an 
effort to collect authentic figures on the 
safety record of deaf drivers. The deaf 
have long boasted that they are the most 
capable drivers on the road, and their 
claims are supported by innumerable 
statements published by motor vehicle 
authorities, traffic officers, and countless 
others. However, when an insurance firm 
is approached on the matter of accepting 
deaf drivers, it is more interested iri 
figures than in statements made by in¬ 
dividuals. There has never been a com¬ 
pilation of statistics on deaf drivers on 
a nation-wide scale, so the N.A.D. is 
now going after the figures. 

This information, when properly com¬ 
piled and reduced to statistical form, can 
be of great value to deaf drivers. It can 
be used to support our arguments in op¬ 
position to legislation detrimental to 


deaf drivers which is proposed everv 
once in a while in one state or another, 
as well as to submit to insurance con¬ 
cerns in proof of the ability of the deaf 
as drivers. 

Board member Fred Murphy is direct¬ 
ing the survey and he asks the coopera¬ 
tion of all the deaf, in hopes that it will 
be as complete as possible and accurate. 
He has prepared blanks on which deaf 
drivers will be asked to list facts per¬ 
taining to their records and he is asking 
presidents of state associations every¬ 
where to assist in the distribution of the 
blanks. Anyone else interested in help¬ 
ing with the survey may obtain blanks 
from Mr. Murphy. Address him in care 
of the Nat’l. Assn, of the Deaf, 121 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

RESOLUTIONS BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE SOUTHEAST 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF ON THE DEATH OF LAW¬ 
RENCE (LARRY) YOLLES 

Whereas, We have learned with deep 
sorrow of the sudden and unexpected 
passing of Lawrence Yolles, a respecta¬ 
ble citizen and civic worker of Wiscon¬ 
sin, and 

Whereas, As a member and officer of 
the National Association of the Deaf and 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf, Mr. Yolles served the organiza¬ 
tions for several years with loyalty and 
devotion, and 

Whereas, As chairman of the Ameri¬ 
can Athletic Association of the Deaf 
basketball tournament to be held at 
Milwaukee the latter part of March, 
Mr. Yolles labored nearly three years 
with all the details, and 

Whereas, As chairman of the Home 
Office Fund Campaign of the National 
Association of the Deaf, it was through 
his tireless and consistent efforts that the 
Endowment Fund has grown to the pro¬ 
portions it is now, and 

Whereas, Mr. Yolles’ untiring services 
have contributed immeasurably to the 
advancement of the best interests of the 
deaf at large, and 

Whereas, In his death we have lost 
one of the most outstanding leaders of 
the deaf of the country; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the heartfelt sympathy 
of this association be hereby tendered 
to his bereaved family and his mother, 
and be it. 

Resolved, that these resolutions be 
entered into the records of the South¬ 
east Athletic Association of the Deaf 
and that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of the deceased, and 
be it further 

Resolved, that copies of these reso¬ 
lutions be published in The Wisconsin 
Times , The Milwaukee Journal , The 
Frat, The National Observer , and The 
Silent Worker. 

Harry L. Baynes, President 
Alex B. Rosen, Secretary 


{The letters in this department this 
month all are jrom foreign writers. 
Some are eager for correspondence with 
deaf people in America and THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER thinks it would be a 
fine thing for our readers who are in¬ 
terested to write to these people. For 
that reason, we are publishing the com¬ 
plete addresses of some of the writers. 

We have received a number of other 
letters from foreign deaf desiring things 
more material than mere correspond¬ 
ence, as, for example, the letter from the 
young lady in Germany who wishes to 
make her home in America. 

Another such letter has come from 
a deaf young man in Holland, who is 
eager to move to America with his 
family, consisting of his wife and three 
small children. He remarks that he has 
been studying English for two years, and 
his letter was written in very good 
English. He had planned to immigrate 
to America but was informed by the 
American Consulate that the quota from 
Holland had been filled , and he wishes 
to know if any of the deaf in America 
can help clear him through the Consul¬ 
ate. 

Any readers sincerely desirous of try¬ 
ing to help these foreign deaf may write 
to THE SILENT WORKER and their 
names and addresses will be sent. — Ed.) 

Editor: 

We are much excited about sending 
this letter to you and hope we shall be 
answered w'ith your kind support. 

As you may gather from my name, 
we are Indian men and women. We are 
members of a society which is called 
the “Bombay Deaf and Dumb Society” 
and it now has 55 members who want to 
have many foreign friends far away 
across the sea. The object of our society 
is to promote world friendship and 
culture by exchanging letters, literature, 
biographies of statesmen, pictures, 
magazines, stamps, and so on. 

We hope you will not mind that we 
have introduced ourselves. Will you 
kindly introduce us to many Americans 
who are interested in India and please 
tell them to write to our Society soon? 
I. B. Mehta, Secretary , 

Bombay Deaf and Dumb Society, 
140 Princess Street, 

Bombay 2, India. 

Editor: 

I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you to ask if you know of some Ameri¬ 
can deaf persons who would like to 
correspond with someone far away? 

I am a 21-year-old boy, and finished 
a school course for the deaf in Japan 
two years ago, and now I am serving 
Omi Brotherhood School as a Japanese 
and English typist. 

I have been looking for a long time 
for some deaf friends in the U.S.A. 
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for pen pals, but I haven’t had any luck 
so far. I would like to know about their 
activities in the world, and about their 
life, and I would be very happy to ex¬ 
change opinions with them. 

Haruo Sugita, 

Nakasato P. 0., Shiga-ken, 
Japan 

Editor: •*■■■■.. / 

In this letters you will se a cheque 
for which I are going to pay for a dis¬ 
tribution of The Silent Worker for a 
year, which I hope you will send to me, 
please. 

I wore very much interested in the 
english language, especially in the 
American Life, and had only learned 
english for short time, which you per¬ 
haps could se. But I hope I could get a 
American deaf penn friend to write 
with, and learn some more english in 
this way. 

Do you think I could get some? 

Perhaps you will write an advertise¬ 
ment for me in The Silent Worker? to 
get a deaf penn friend to write with . . . 

I am Danish but work in Sweden, and 
had also worked in Norway. My age 
is 23 . . . 

It should be pleasant for me to reads 
new numbers of The Silent Worker. 
Which I think is the best all the world 
over for deaf. 

Borge J. Olesen, 
c/o E. Svenson, 

4de Lianggatan 26, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Editor: 

I found your address in one of our 
deaf publications and I am approach¬ 
ing you about my greatest desire. I 
want so badly to come to America — 
but how? Can you help me? 

My mother is now alone and has a 
large estate and business but it is in 
the Eastern zone. I can not visit her 
any longer because I am in the West 
zone of Berlin in the American sector. 

I have had technical training and 
made good records. I am healthy and 
have a happy nature and I have brown 
hair and eyes. I was born deaf but all 
my relatives can hear. 

My great wish is to come to America. 
Could you perhaps put an announcement 
in your publication so that someone 
could arrange for my passage to 
America? When I get there I would 
like to work and repay every penny. 
Also, I would like to marry a good sub¬ 
stantial American man from a good 
family. 1 am ambitious and a good 
cook. I am now 29 years of age. 

Name Withheld 


Correspondence should be addressed 
to 

D L Silent Worker 

982 CRASMONT AVENUE 
BERKELEY 8, CALIFORNIA 


^F| H This department is conducted 

I M 0 IinCIII^K |%AY by Lawrence Newman, 7IB No. 
I lit l/V«V Madison St., Rome, New York 


Question for this month (contributed by Leo M. Jacobs): 

What new gadget would be the greatest blessing for the deaf? 


^ if** television telephone 

or more, large 
M enough so lhat the 
deaf could sign to 
each other, or write on pads, holding it 
in front of the instrument if conversing 
with hearing people. Of course, there 
would be a light to signal a person 
to the phone instead of a bell as on 
regular telephones. 

LeRoy L. Duning, Cincinnati , Ohio 

A gadget to enable us deaf to use the 
telephone. 

Willa Dudley, Santa Monica , Calif. 

My idea of the ultimate in a gadget 
for deaf people would be a machine 
that would translate spoken language 
into its printed form. Imagine a port¬ 
able machine spewing out “talking” tape 
to enable you to understand exactly 
what others are saying to you. 

Such a machine would have com¬ 
mercial uses which would make it feasi¬ 
ble to manufacture it on a mass basis. 
It could be used to record legal trans¬ 
actions and to record telephone conver¬ 
sations. 

That such a machine is within the 
realm of possibility is demonstrated by 
the recent development announced by 
the Bell Laboratories. The scientists of 
this laboratory have devised a machine 
that can identify numbers .-[Token into it 
by flashing numbered lights. 

Armin Turechek, Rome , New York 

The ‘television - 

phone’ would be the 

greatest blessing for 
the deaf. Many deaf 

BP^^'lOB persons have televi- 

^^B sion sets and if tele- 

I ^ phones could be sort 

Mrf / of connected to them 
the deaf folks would 
derive much benefit and pleasure. 

W. E. Clemons, St. Augustine , Fla. 
(How about coining the word televone? 
— Ed.) 

I hope the time is not far distant 
when people will be able to see as well 
as talk to each other over the telephone. 
If this comes about, the deaf could 
carry on conversations with each other 
over the telephone. The idea is simple 
and the benefits obvious, but the con¬ 


struction would undoubtedly be very 
complicated as it would require not only 
receiving but also telecasting for each 
unit. 

E. R. Abernathy, Columbus , Ohio 

Some effective means of interpreting 
the television programs — by sub-titles 
for example — would be a great blessing 
for the deaf. 

Mrs. T. S. Williams, 
Evanston , Illinois 

A gadget or gadgets that would tesl 
the intelligence of youngsters far better 
than has been devised would be a bless¬ 
ing. It has been my observation that 
deaf youngsters cannot be effectively 
tested before they are eight or ten. With 
an effective performance test geared to 
fit one of a younger age educators of 
the deaf could place deaf children in the 
proper class for their learning capacity 
more easily. 

Susan Merrilees Disabrow, 
Keuka Park , New York 

I still have some 
hearing left in my 
right ear and can use 
the radio, but, never¬ 
theless can under¬ 
stand the huge bene¬ 
fits the deaf can 
reap by something 
like sub-titles going 
with the television programs. 

Charles S. Kinser, Marengo, Iowa 

Not being professional in the field 
of mechanisms or gadgets, I must draw 
my conclusions to the question from my 
limited experience. I do feel that even 
though new inventions are over and over 
again put on the market, they apply and 
benefit only a few deaf people, and it 
is hard to foresee any new gadget that 
would be the greatest blessing for all 
the deaf. 

Within the classroom situation the 
group audiometer seems to be the most 
helpful in using what residual hearing 
the deaf child has, but it is not a blessing 
to all deaf children or grown-ups, nor 
is it the greatest blessing. 

I believe that the greatest blessing for 
the deaf is for them to be able to think 
intelligently and convey their ideas 
either through writing or language, and 
live successfully in a world of pre¬ 
dominantly hearing people. Thus, the 
alert mind —a universal gadget—is the 
greatest blessing for the deaf. 

Harriet Dorain, 
Ramsey , New Jersey 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATON OF THE DEAF CENTURY CLUB 


A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE MAINTENANCE AND GROWTH OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE N.A.D. 

A Mrs. Anna L. Eickhofi ($110) Thomas L. Kinzelia Mr. and Mrs. Frod M. Rinas 

Sobek Adamiec ($115) (In memory oI her beloved (In memory of his son, Ray- Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman husband, Arlington J. Eick- mond Kinsella $125) Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 

Anonymous ($200) boll.) Mr. and Mrs. lack L. Kondell Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Russell 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Els tad Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber ($300) c 

The Ettinger Family ($295) Mr. & Mrs. Leo. H. Kuehn ® 

Simon Daniel Everett ($700) Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saltzstem 

Julius M. Salzer ($170) 

*• Oscar Sanders 

Y*‘« Luuina (la mmnorv ol Iudm Fred- 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau erick Meagher.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Phil M. Leeds Mrs. Ethel Sanders 

($110) (In memory of Dr. Olof Han- 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis son.) 

($200) Mario L. Santin 

,,—, Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster _($200) _ _ Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatxkin 
($300) 

S. E. Scott 
Edward L. Scouten 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Simmons 
Donald M. Simonds 
G. Sincere 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 
($305) 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Fred L. 

Sparks, Jr. ($110) 

John C. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann 
fillbert C. H. Stender ($130) 
William McK. Stewart (Contrib¬ 
uted on Gallaudet Day, 1951. 
in gratitude for the work of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.) 
St. Louis Allied Organizations 
of the Deaf NAD Rally 
($323.05) 

Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Stokes ($120) 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg 
Stuarts Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Barr 

($ 120 ) 

Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 

(In loving memory of Philip 
Bassel) 

The Louis D. Beaumont Founda¬ 
tion ($1000) 

Miss Lenore M. Bible 

Kenneth A. Blue 
(1951) 

Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn, 
of the Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 

($ 110 ) 

Frank A. 


Anonymous 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fabacher 
A. M. Febles ($126) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer 
Fort Worth Silent Club 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font 


Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 
Charles Loughran 
Louisiana Association of the 
Deaf 

Louisville Assn, of the Deaf 
($142.13) 

Milford D. Luden 


Charles Elliott Gillan ($110) 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis C. ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 
$150) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 

mun 

Seymour M. Gross ($300) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, 
Jr. ($110) 

Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 


_ ...Boldizsar 

Miss Emma Lucile Bowyer 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
George K. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Buraes 
($155) 

S. Robey Burns 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 


Anonymous ($500) 

Ernest R. Maertz 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 
Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 
Dr. George M. McClure ($145) 
Doyle H. McGregor ($110) 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov¬ 
ing Memory of fames Frede¬ 
rick) 

John T. Menzies 
Michigan Assn, of the Deaf 
Ross Miller 

Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. 

Rallies ($150.58) 

Arsene J. Morneau 
Miss Elizabeth L. Moss ($200) 
(In Loving Memory of her 
Mother—Passed Away Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1951.) 


Mr. & Mrs. Raymond E. Hale 
Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hall, Sr. 
James O. Hamersly 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 

($ 200 ) 

Robert F. Hays 

Mr. <£ Mrs. Robert C. Hemstreet 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($ 120 ) 

Arthur M. Hinch ($152) 

Edward F. Herlan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($165) 

Houston Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally ($125) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 
($ 110 ) 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
and Alfred ($200) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Class of 1952, Gallaudet College 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Calif. School for Deaf (Berke¬ 
ley) Students ($179.72) 

Central New York School for the 
Deaf ($150) 

James O. Chance, Jr. 

Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls, S. D.) 

Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($887.92) 
Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($460.20) 
Herbert Coffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Columbus Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($150.70) 
Columbus, Ohio, N.A.D. 

Branch ($292.59) 

Charles H. Cory. Jr. 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 
Henry P. Crutcher 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
($125) 

New York City NAD Rally 
Night ($876.36) 

Northern California Clubs of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($608.36) 
Helen Northrup 


Indiana Association of the Deaf 
Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 
Iowa Association of the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Oklahoma Association of the 
Deaf 

Omaha Club of the Deaf 
Oran|e^ (N.J.) Silent Club 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. 6 Mrs. Louis B. Orrill 


Utah Assn, of the Deaf 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband. Monroe.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs 
Harry Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson 
Mr. <S Mrs. Orville A. Johnson 
Jerald M. Jordan 


Mr. <5 Mrs. J. M. Vestal 


Arnold Lee Daulton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daulton 
Mrs. Wildey Davidson 

(In memory of her father, 
James W. Mitchell) 

Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Deitch 
Devils Lake (N.D.) Community 
Chest 

Frank Doctor ($110) 

John C. Dolph 

Vito Don Diego ($200) 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
($180) 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wnesthoff 
Mrs. Eugenie Wuesthoff ($150) 


Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard 
Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
($205) 

Pennsylvania Society for the Ad¬ 
vancement of the Deaf ($200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 
Mrs. Lena G. Peters (In loving 
memory of Joe Peters) 
Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Poshusta 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. T ~*rapeU 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. K'JlIy 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcia L. Kenner 
($ 200 ) 

Kentucky Association of the 
Deaf 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf 
N.A.D. Night ($139.55) 

Mrs. Lucretia H. King 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($700) 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($850) 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola 
A. Zygoma ($3000) 


East Bay Club for the Deaf, 
Oakland. Calif. 


Robert W. Reinemund 


Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 

d (Calif.) Aux-Frats -- .--- 10.00 Lubbock Silent Club-.- 

a.) Club of the Deaf .-. 67.50 Mascia Club (Mason City, Iowa) ___ 

inday School Class of Talladega, Alabama — 8.75 Merry-Go-Rounders ........;. 

of the Deaf Local Convention Committee, Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 

.... 29.49 Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College 

) Club for the Deaf ____ 23.50 Missouri Association of the Deaf NAD Rally * 

Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf _ 

Orange, N. J, Silent Club . 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) 

Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn, of the Deaf . 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf ... 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night .. 

South Bend N.A.D. Night ... 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club .. 
South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally .. 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 

Syracuse, N.Y.. NAD Rally . 

Tallahassee, Fla., Assn, of the Deaf Lodge . 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club ....... 

Toledo Deaf Club N.A.D. Night . 

Union League of the Deaf .■„.... 

Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deaf. 


District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night 
Reunion (Ohio) .—..... 


Fetters' _ ._, .... 

Fort Worth N.A.D. Night .. 

Great Falls (Montana) Silent CIul: .. 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally 
Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church St. Louis) ... 

Iowa Association of the Deaf NAD Rally - 

Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf . 

The Laro Club .-.-....— 

Little Rock Association For the Deaf ... 

Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night ..—.. 


Address Contributions to: N ATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago I, Illinois 
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